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over two years ago, his Ethical Poem on Intemper- 
ance, he never intended to publish another long poem 
on the same subject. As the old proverb has it, one 
thing leads to another, and so it has happened in his 
case. Having given, for the past two years, more 
attention to the Temperance Question, and having 
read more upon it than he had previously done, and 
feeling more strongly than ever the pressing need of 
temperance reform, he has written the following Poem 
as the complement and completion of his shorter 
didactic Poem on the subject of Drink. It may not 
be out of place here to mention how he came to 
publish his first Poem on the drink question. The 
Author will no longer conceal the fact — which some 
of his Reviewers, and notably one in America, have 
made public — namely, that he is a Roman Catholic 
Clergyman, and he will now add, having charge of a 
small flock among the ancient tribes of Hy-Many, in 
the Province of Connaught. While on the mission 
in one of the large to^vns of his native diocese, and 
while spiritual guardian of a Catholic Young Men's 
Society, he delivered, some fourteen years ago, a 
lecture on the "Physical and Social Evils of Intem- 
perance." That lecture, which has never been 
published, suggested to him, after his removal to a 
retired and less laborious mission, the Ethical Poem 



on Intemperance, and furnished him with much of 
the materials. He resolved to turn those materials 
to account, and to give what help he could to the 
temperance cause, to which every patriot who loves 
his country, and every Christian who loves his kind, 
should lend a helping hand. When it is borne in 
mind that he had been thirty-six years a disciple of 
Father Mathew, to whose feet he had been brought 
when very young, and over nineteen years a priest 
ere he published a line pn the temperance question, 
the reader will easily believe that it was no love of 
ephemeral fame, but an humble and sincere desire to 
help the temperance cause that led him to run the 
risk (and, unfortunately, it is a risk in Ireland) of 
publishing a Poem, and sending it forth under the 
hmnble auspices of unknown initials. He is the 
more grateful to all those. Catholic and Protestant, 
and particularly so to the exalted prelates of his 
Church, who, not knowing who or what he was, 
received his humble essay with a degree of favour 
^and approval which he had neither the hardihood 
nor the presumption to expect. 

Some, doubtless, who have read that poem, and 
may be of the number of those 

" Who, for language, all their care express, 
And value books, as women men, for dress," 
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may have been somewhat disappomted that the 
writer had not clothed his ideas in richer poetic 
diction. They probably would have been less dis- 
appointed had they known that he belongs to a 
hard-working body of men who, after the daily 
discharge of their onerous and important duties, 
have little time left for the reading of English Bards 
or Scotch Keviewers ; and if they sometimes read 
pages of poetry it is more with a view to recreate 
and refresh their minds, and to beguile a weary hour, 
than to tune their ears to poetic numbers. If time 
and a taste for such studies permitted, it ought not 
to be difficult for those who spent some of the best 
years of their youth over the glowing pages of 
Homer and Virgil in the grand and musical originals, 
to tune their ears to the melody of verse. Hence it 
is if the verses of the following Poem lack what are 
called the higher graces of poetic diction, it must not 
be attributed to the writer's calling, but rather to 
the fact that he served no apprenticeship to the "idle 
trade ;" and that without a long and devoted appren- 
ticeship high excellence is scarcely attainable in any 
art or science. Nor should it be forgotten that were 
he master of the most highly ornate and elaborate 
style of poetry, which is now the fashion, and to 
which he lays no claim, it would be ill adapted to 



didactic poetry, just as stained-glass windows are 
not the best for admitting light. In mentioning 
his calling and his duties he merely wishes to intimate 
to his readers, that they need not expect to find, 
under his initials, some young and ardent disciple of 
the Lake School or the German School, or any other 
modern school of English poetry. He belongs, as 
becomes a disciple of Father Mathew, to the Holy 
Well School of Temperance ; and if he ambitions to 
belong to any Lake School, it is to the Lough Derg 
School of Prayer and Penance — a school not much 
frequented by the writers of poetry in the nineteenth 
century. The reader need not therefore expect in 
the following Poem any pyrotechnic display of a 
poetic imagination intended to dazzle, but only the 
bright and cheerful fire of profitable instruction on 
a great social and moral question. If his verses, as 
may be expected from the theme and the genius of 
a water drinker, lack more sparkling qualities, they 
will be found, he trusts, pure, clear, and healthful as 
the limpid stream that flows 

From out the rock, a liquor fit for kings, 
Which from her cellar frugal nature brings. 

Without detracting from the beauties of those 
poets who, according to the Author of Essentials in 
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History and Literature^ " have lived in the world of 
imagination, and who are sometimes absolutely un- 
intelligible to ordinary mortals," the present writer 
holds with the same Rev. Author, that, "poetry 
which cannot be understood by the mass of intelli- 
gent readers is out of joint with nature, and cannot 
be enduring." Obscurity of style is not, however, 
the greatest fault of some of our admired poets. 
Their teaching is oftentimes worse than obscure. 

It is to be hoped that the reader will have no 
diflSiculty in understanding the language of the 
following Poem, and that he will not think the style 
ill-adapted to didactic poetry, the object of which is, 
not to dazzle the mind and intoxicate the imagi- 
nation, but to convey useful instruction, and to 
reach the understanding and the heart by short and 
simple methods. 

Pope says of Horace, 

" Horace still charms with graceful negligence, 
And without method talks us into sense ; 
Will, like a friend, familiarly convey 
The truest notions in the easiest way." 

And the writer will deem himself well remunerated 
if he can only talk some of his readers into sobriety, 
and familiarly convey to them true notions on the 
great moral and social virtue of temperance. 



He begs, in conclusion, to express his indebted* 
ness to the recently published Histoi^y of Drinky 
the Temperance Cyclopcediay the Discipline of Drinky 
and to Potter^ s Antiqvities of Greece for many of 
the historical facts regarding drink which he has 
woven into the following Poem, With regard to 
the devout and ascetical writers whose opinions he 
follows in the spiritual motives which he proposes as 
a cure for Intemperance, he has no acknowledgment 
to make beyond quoting the well-known lines of 
Horace, 

" Publica materies privati juris erit, si 
Nee eirca vilem patulumque moraberis orbem." 

Some, perhaps, may think some at least of the 
subjects touched upon in the following Poem too 
solemn to be treated in verse ; but the same ob- 
jection would hold against the Dies Irce and the 
Stabat Materj those sublime and immortal produc- 
tions of the Christian muse. The learned Father 
Bridgett, in his Discipline of Drinky says "a thousand 
agencies are required, a thousand reforms must be 
made, before the nation can become sober ; " and 
certainly meditation upon the great eternal truths is 
one of the most powerful agencies. 

If; therefore, the latter portions of the following 
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Poem are read in the same spirit in whi^,h they have 
been written, they will prove, it is hoped, of some 
value in our war upon drink, and do good besides in 
an age when the youth of both sexes are so given ta 
light, frivolous, and unprofitable reading, calculated 
to suUy their imaginations and corrupt their hearts, 
and to open the way to sinful desires and the gratifi- 
cation of sense. 

Feb. I, 1879. 



OUR THIRST FOR DRINK: 

ITS CAUSE AND CURE. 



PAKT I. 



The woes of drink are now on every tongue, 
Those ^'woes unnumbered" which I've lately sung, — 
Not all indeed ; the tongue of man would fail 
To name, to count, or sing them in detail ; 
And yet they grow, and multiply apace. 
To rob, to ruin, and destroy our race. 
To blight prosperity, to nourish crime, 
And kill whole hecatombs before the time ! 
Though good men strive and zealous clergy preach. 
To check the evil seems beyond their reach ; 
Must good men then their noble efforts cease. 
And zealous preachers ever hold their peace ? 
Shall men no more the Christian standard rear, 
But quit the field in terror and despair. 
While Alcohol, with banner broad unfurVd, . 
Rides o'er the slfiin and terrifies the world ? 
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Forbid it, Lord, that we who love the light 
Should cowards prove or slacken in the fight. 

Be Thou our Leader, loving Lord and King, 
Whose glorious triumphs burning seraphs sing ; 
Inspire my lays, that men may read and pause. 
And ask themselves the reason and the cause. 
Why drink increases at a dreadful rate. 
Which all true Christians should detest and hate ; 
And what the cures, if cure on earth there be, 
For drink's increasing direful malady ? 

By thirst for drink — my subject to define — 
I mean th' inordinate love of whiskey — wine — 
And all the drinks that alcohol contain. 
Which cloud the reason or affect the brain. 

Our thirst for drink no lengthy proof requires ; 
Of all man's sinful, animal desires 
It seems the strongest, when unchecked it grows. 
Misleads the will, the reason overthrows ; 
The soul no longer holds the ruling place. 
But yields to passion, animal and base ; 
When tyrant passion holds the guiding rein 
The soul's a slave and wears a servile chain ! 

The slavery of drink, our great disgrace. 
To many causes I essay to trace — 
Remote and proximate — that men may see 
The way to dry this fount of misery* 
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The cause remote concupiscence we call, 
Which fallen man inherits since the fall ; 
This cause remote of every sin that sinks 
And kills the soul, begets a thirst for drinks. 
While Satan, the old serpent, will not tire 
To lend his aid to fan the growing fire ; 
And Satan's agents, found in every land, 
Shall give their master many a helping hand. 

Ere Adam fell his soul its God obeyed. 
And he, by reason, every passion swayed ; 
His will held all his powers in control. 
And all obeyed the dictates of the soul ; 
Yes all was peace and blissful calm within. 
Till Adam fell and felt the curse of sin ; 
Then order ceased and wild rebellion rose. 
With Adam's sin, the cause of all our woes ; 
He sinned, rebelled, and hence the reason why 
His reason bright became a clouded sky. 
His will made upright now to wrong inclin'd 
And sensual objects charmed his darkened mind, 
The fatal legacy to us descends ; 
Our will inferior now to evil tends ; 
Forgetful of our home beyond the sky. 
The sensual appetites we gratify ; 
The first cause then of drunkenness we trace 
To Adam's sin as it aflfects our race, 
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And makes our wills to sinful pleasures prone, 
And leaves the best their weakness to bemoan. 

Man's thirst for drink, 'tis painful to relate, 
We trace through history to the earliest date, 
And its effects which swell and grow apace. 
Till few escape their demon-like embrace. 
Some persons think that people understood 
To press the grape before the mighty flood ; 
(Although our commentators, wisest, best. 
Are of opinion grapes had not been pressed ;) 
Men ate and " drank," nor cared they to embark — 
Though warned so long — on Noah's saving Ark ; 
E'en Noah's self who planted, pressed, the grape. 
Got drunk but did a grievous sin escape ; — 
He did not knowingly or through neglect 
Commit the fault— not knowing the eflFect — 
Escaped the curse of the insidious draught. 
Not so his son who mocked his sire and laughed ; 
(A figure of the wicked Jewish brood 
Who mocked their Saviour on the holy Rood ;) 
So early did red wine a curse draw down. 
On some the flood had spared and failed to drown ; 
From that to this the tears from drink accurst 
Would make a deluge greater than the first ! 

The Bible furnishes examples sad 
Of wine's abuse (wine not abused makes glad ;) 
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Just Lot escaped by warning voice divine 
The scourge of Sodom but to fall by wine. 
Job lost his children in their " feasting " caught, 
And Amnon drunk was by his murderers sought. 
King Benhadad, wath princes thirty-two, 
AVas drinking hard when valiant Ahab slew ; 
Brave Judith severed Holofernes' head. 
When he lay drunk upon his royal bed ! 
When Jacob sought to wrong his brother's line. 
He gave his father, Isaac, flavoured wine. 
The drunken Nabal in great fear and dread 
Of David's ire sank down among the dead. 
When Samson strong the Philistines provoked 
In their "rejoicings" — he, while they were soaked 
With wine, drew down the pillars on their glee. 
And sent whole thousands to eternity. 
'Twas o'er his cups that king Balthasar saw 
A sight that filled his guilty soul with awe. 
And made him tremble as he saw the hand, 
And read the words he failed to understand. 

All ancient history examples brings 
Of drunken rulers and of drunken kings. 
Of drunken peoples, and the evils done 
When people after sinful pleasures run. 

In China old— more temperate to-day — 
Full many victims fell to drink a prey 
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Before Confucius and her sages taught 

The ills of drink — and happy changes wrought. ^ 

But yet, despite their sage's sound advice, '^ 

The nation loved the " spirits '' got from rice ; ' * 

Their odes descriptive of the land of Pin, 

AVould now describe the British land of gin. 

Their books, the '^Shoo-kinr/,^^ and the '' She-king j^ show^ 

How well they drank three thousand years ago. 

Though not to quoting verse I feel inclined, 

I give some lines as I translated find ; — 

" Good spirits in two vessels kept they take 

To help their joy and this proposal make ; — 

^ We'll kill both lambs and sheep,' they joyful say, 

And to the Ruler's quickly take our way. 

We'll mount his hall ; the massive cup we'll raise 

Made of rhinoceros' horn ; and as we praise, 

Wish him long life,— the life of endless days."* 

In ancient China thus their cups they drain, 

Ere Priests of Buddha taught them to abstain, 

Yet some old habits to this day remain. 

If we from China unto India pass, 
We'll find how ancient Brahmans loved the glass. 
In their Rig- Veda — sacred books— we see 
How they addressed their drunken deity ; — 

* History of Drink, page 2^. 
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" Indra ^ Soma '-drinker, drink away, 

Till thou art drunk and hear us while we pray/' 

Of drink they thought their deity so fond, 

His very stomach had become a pond ! 

What wonder then his worshipers should think 

The best devotion was excessive drink ? 

The laws of Manu though severely framed 

In course of time their drinking passion tamed. 

The ancient Persians were to drinking prone. 
As in his page Herodotus has shown. 
In Egypt too there's evidence to show. 
How well they drank two thousand years ago. 

The ancient Scythians, with fumes half choked. 
With wine their garments and their bodies soaked. 

The page of Tacitus makes plain and clear 
How savage Germans loved and quaflFed their beer ; 
And those who read their histories will find 
The Greeks and Romans did not lag behind. 

Tiberius Nero, 'mid a tippling host, 
Proposed a prize to him who drank the most ; 
Who drank three gallons gave him such delight, 
He then and there created him a knight. 
Great Alexander, conqueror of the world. 
Was by old Bacchus unto Orcus hurl'd ; 
Nor did philosophers disdain the bowl. 
Those great examples of a thirsty soul ! 
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Zenocrates had won a golden crown, 
For having gulped a single gallon down ; 
And Anacharsis claimed a prize to be 
The soonest drunk in all the company ! 
While Plutarch's page and old Horatius Flaccus 
Make clear the Catos were no foes of Bacchus ; 
And moral Seneca would drown our grief 
In drunkenness— a sinful, short, relief. 

The Roman Saturnalia would disgrace 
The lowest creatures of the human race ! 
Who has not heard of Roman banquets — feasts — 
Where all the guests became like furious beasts. 
But far more senseless in their drunken freaks. 
And drunken revels, of which Pliny speaks ? 
And thus Rome's empire hastened to decay 
And feU to savage Northern hordes a prey ! 

If wine with woe the olden world had filled. 
The woes which modern drinks, from grain distill'd, 
Have caused, are causing, and are sure to cause, 
Despite all eflForts to restrain by laws. 
Are far beyond the power of speech to tell. 
And if not checked will make of earth a hell ! 

As faith grows cold the love of drink grows hot, 
The unbeliever makes a ready sot. 
Our faith declares if evil we withstand 
We'll pass at death unto the " better land," 
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Where those rejoice who here on earth despised 

Those sensual joys by foolish mortals prized, 

For sake of those that shall not pass away, 

But last through heaven's everlasting day. 

If faith in man is living — vivid, strong, 

He'll curb his passions and will shun what's wrong ; 

And that he may the greater victory gain. 

Will often e'en from lawful things abstain ; 

Of fading pleasures will make small account, 

And hear and prize the Sermon on the Mount, 

And all the words his loving Saviour spoke. 

And gladly bear his sweet and saving yoke. 

Which burdens not, but sets the spirit free 

From all the chains of sensuality. 

But if in man this faith divine is weak. 

Or lost, or dead, will he not think you seek 

The tempting pleasures of the flowing bowl, 

And cease his love of pleasure to control ? 

If man believes his soul at death shall die. 

Will he life's pleasures to himself deny ? 

Or if he says there is no God above, 

Will he not sin and sinful pleasures love ? 

Hence infidelity I humbly think 

Is one great cause of growing thirst for drink. 

Rank infidelity is spreading fast 
In British soil, and has its vapors cast 
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Across the Channel on our Emerald Isle, 

Its hallowed soil to poison and defile ; 

But all in vain, though Darwin still may trace 

His kindred features in the monkey's face. 

And Tait may tell by scientific scales 

That men once had, but since have lost, their tails ; 

As have the cats so famous called the Manx,* — 

His nice comparison deserves our thanks. 

But I shall not his arguments assail. 

For they, poor things, have neither head nor tail. 

" Survival of the fittest " — one cries out, 
" Then perish drunkards as unfit no doubt 
To live on earth — but let the sober live. 
As being the fittest persons to survive ; 
In early ages 'twas the weak that fell. 
And now 'tis drunkards — let them go — 'tis well." 

The curse of drunkenness 'tis sad to see. 
But sadder still this foul philosophy ; 
One may be cured, the other never can. 
It takes away the higher life of man. 
Some learned men, their folly to parade. 
Exalt dumb animals and man degrade ; 
They teach, they boast, in accents long and loud, 
That dogs with reason are as much endow'd. 
As God-like man so gifted and so proud ! 

* Freeman's Journal^ Aug. 21, 1878, 
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But wanting speech the dogs are forced to bay, 
While speaking man can all his thoughts convey ! 

I have no doubt if e'er it come to pass 
That dogs shall speak as once did Balaam's ass, 
And reason too, they shall, poor things, refute 
Those lofty patrons of the humble brute. 
Who, in their zeal to propagate a lie, 
Would dogs and monkeys almost deify ; 
And would the Great Omnipotent dethrone. 
Destroy his empire, to erect their own ; 
But all in vain ; they won't usurp the skies 
Much though they may their reason idolize. 
And " modern thought " and " modern science " prize. 

Is this thy teaching, modern science, this ? 
If so betake thee to the deep abyss. 
There, there, with demons, fallen lights, to dwell. 
But drag not others to the depths of hell. 
Thou art unfit the wounds of man to heal, 
Who fain wouldst crush him 'neath thy chariot wheel ! 
A true philosopher should be a man. 
And always act the good Samaritan ; 
A heartless scholar is at best a fool, 
Though great his science, and his head though cool ; — 
The greatest fool among the human kind 
Is he whose folly is the more refined ; — 
Some grains of sense with humble fools remain, 
But learned fools have not a single grain. 
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A fool is he, and undeserving praise, 
Who would not strive poor fallen man to raise. 
" Survival " theories encourage drink, 
And bid the drunkard to perdition sink. 
Teach man, false science, he has got no soul, 
And can you keep him from the flowing bowl ? 
Or can you e'er his lawless passions check, 
If you persuade him he is but a speck,— 
(Ah ! not " persuade " — his reason still will cry 
^^ There is a God — his image shall not die,") 
A streak of morning cloud that passes fast 
Into the " infinite azure of the past ! " 
Can science, therefore, come to man's relief 
To make him sober and to heal his grief ? 
Yes, sober science, neither drunk nor mad. 
May aid religion and her balsam add ; 
But unbelief or false beliefs but tend 
To self destruction and an evil end. 

Lax morals also lend their potent aid 
To make men drunkards and to help the " trade." 
New modes of living make men's morals lax, 
When of the world man's whole ambition smacks. 
The world growing ^ ^ faster " makes e'en christians ^ * fast, " 
And every day grows busier than the past. 
The good themselves are borne along the tide, 
And prayer and penance almost cast aside. 
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'Tis loss of time, the worldly seem to say, 
To give to God a portion of the day, 
Although commanded to adore and pray. 
They think, they toil, they suflFer and they plod 
Through weary ways to serve the Golden God, 
To whom they sacrifice in hopes he'll bless 
With riches, honors, dainty food and dress, 
And costly drinks, for drink is now the rage, 
And drunkenness the scandal of the age. 
In towns and cities and in hamlets too, 
Among the wealthy and the well-to-do. 
Our rural peasantry are sober still. 
Except a few who always take a gill 
At Fairs and Markets when they sell or buy, 
Or go to funerals when neighbours die. 
And when a shop or public-house is nigh ; 
Or meet old friends at races, and are gay, 
And wish to spend a pleasant jolly day. 
With these exceptions, and some other few, 
Our Irish peasants sober lives pursue. 

Our farmers small and those the rich man hires 
Are far more sober than our country squires ; 
That is, a greater average per cent • 
Of rich men drink — a fact we all lament. 
If poor men drink they're sure to pay a fine, 
If they to rows or drunkenness incline ; 
The rich unheeded kill themselves with wine. 
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The poor man's error is in court proclaimed, 
The rich man's sins are scarcely ever named, 
Except by those who know his private life, 
Or hear the tale of his afflicted wife, 
Who, though the partner of a wealthy sot, 
Has to deplore her sad heart-rending lot ; 
A harder fate I cannot well conceive 
Than such a lot, it makes the heart to grieve. 

Yet other luxuries are taking hold 
Of simple peasants whether young or old ; 
Our peasant girls don't like their mothers dress, 
But dress like ladies, nothing more nor less, 
Although their parents may not have a cent, 
To pay the rates, or meet the coming rent ; 
Ashamed beside their mothers plain to walk 
At fair or market, or be seen to talk ! 
To hide such faults I do not make pretence. 
Such foolish peasants show a want of sense. 
Good sense in woman is a precious pearl ; — 
A peasant's dress becomes a peasant girl — 
Her home-made flannel, " robes of country brown,"- 
Far better than a gay and gaudy gown ; 
What well becomes the wealthy merchant's wife. 
May ill become a maid in humble life. 
As quite unsuited to her life and rank. 
Her purse quite empty, and no cash in bank. 
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I greatly fear it shows a want of brain 
In humble peasants to be poor and vain. 
But most as yet are free from vain desires, 
As most are sober 'mong our country squires. 

The Irish labourer upon the lea 
Claims now as daily food his bread and tea, 
Or else he cannot work from nervous pains ; 
And hence coarse country food he now disdains. 
But give him porter and you set him right, 
His hand is skilful, and his mind is light ; 
Or give him tea, and with it baker's bread, 
You ease his heart, and you relieve his head. 
This lighter food the Irish spirit tames. 
Which loves no more old manly sports and games : 
No hurling now, no foot-ball as of old, 
No games athletic, 'mong our peasants bold ; 
Whatever dies, whatever fails to thrive. 
Our love of drink will long, I fear, survive ! 

Our British laws will have to bear the blame 
Of drunkenness, our deepest source of shame ; 
Temptations multiply, and crimes abound. 
Since public houses every where are found 
To tempt the thirsty and the young to snare. 
By ftimes of liquor and the tempting glare 
Of brilliant gas, and polished mirrors bright. 
And mugs and tankards that bespeak delight ; 
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And blooming Hebes nectar sweet to bring, 
And chosen minstrels that can play and sing, 
And dancing damsels that are paid to show 
Their graceful movements on fantastic toe. 
Lest topers cease old Bacchus to adore, 
There's saw-dust shaken on the licensed floor, 
With spirits sprinkled to send forth a smell, 
To aid the publicans their grog to sell ! 
At this and worse the British laws connive. 
Since by the " trade " the public taxes thrive. 
The end will be, from what we see and hear. 
Our love of wine, of whisky, and of beer. 
Will fetter commerce and tie up her hands, 
Or drive our trade away to other lands, — 
To France, to Belgium, and America, 
All save the trade that doth the millions slay. 
But have we not our wealthy Brewers nigh 
To build fine churches though our people die ? 
Yes, have we not our Guinnesses and Roes, 
Whose great munificence all Dublin knows ? 
Distillers, Brewers, now more wealth command 
Than Dukes and Earls in this unhappy land ; 
'Tis true, indeed, our Brewers now outshine 
In wealth and splendour every Geraldine ! 
Let Dublin churches old prolong their fame. 
And countless widows hang the head in shame, 
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Or bend in sorrow o'er a drunkard's grave, 
While strangers praise the renovated nave ! 
We praise the bounty of some generous Roe 
Made rich by drink, the cause of endless woe. 
How better far to praise the man who dries 
The widow's tears, and each endeavour tries 
To make our people sober, good, and wise ? 

To give employment is a noble aim. 
E'en though the giver seeks for wealth and fame : 
But let th' employer not co-operate 
To ruin others to improve his state. 
By selling whisky fortunes large are made, 
Yet all admit 'tis not a " lucky " trade. 
It ruins many as our papers tell. 
And oft brings curses on the men who sell. 
A spirit shop is not a healthy air 
Wherein to live or children young to rear ; 
The moral atmosphere is worst of all. 
As people know who've seen a drunken brawl. 
Or heard the curses and the words obscene. 
Which topers vent their drunken cups between ; 
Where lewdest characters for drink appear, 
And utter words young children should not hear, 
Nor see, if possible, the wretch's face. 
Who is her sex's and her own disgrace. 
In many cases those who drink retail 
Are often bloated, and are seldom hale. 

1 
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Few companies are found t'insure the lives 
Of Vintners, Publicans or Vintners' wives : 
Their lives are short, or rather shorter made, 
And most are sent to death's untimely shade. 

Most Irish Publicans are moral men, 
Who hate like hell a foul immoral den ; 
And do the tipsy in their shops refuse 
For further drink much though they may abuse. 
And would, if they obtained a livelihood 
By other means, give up the trade for good. 
An honest man oft finds it hard to live, 
And finds the world too ready to forgive 
The means employed to heap the shining ore. 
But quick to bless, to pardon, and adore. 
To such idolatry the world is prone, 
'Tis hard for honesty to hold her own. 

The Publicans are potent in the land. 
Whom strongest ministries can scarce withstand. 
If Tories humour them they catch their votes. 
And soon the party into office floats ; 
If Whigs oflfend them by reforming zeal. 
They're made their power and their wrath to feel. 
Distillers, Brewers, make enormous wealth 
By drink's sad traffic ruinous to health. 
To strength, to life, to peace of mind and joy. 
And every blessing Statesmen should employ 
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Their arts and influence to guard and save, 

Were they but wise, and in their wisdom brave, 

To save the people who should guard the throne, 

Defend its honor and uphold their own. 

The ship of state, which yet, I fear, must sink, 

Now rides securely o'er a sea of drink ! 

The trade in drink, of all the trades alive. 

Must therefore flourish and unceasing thrive ; 

A gain to Statesmen of the yearly sum 

Of thirty millions makes them deaf and dumb. 

They know not, heed not, all the havoc made 

Among God's creatures by the liquor trade. 

By Salus populi supremct leXy 

They mean the publicans we must not vex ; 

And hence it is, to meet their wish and will, 

They long delayed a Sunday Closing Bill ; 

And when they gave it with unwilling grace. 

We scarcely recognised its tiny face. 

The Tories did the Publicans befriend. 

With all the aid the Ministry could lend ; 

With all their friendship, well or ill concealed. 

The government was forced at length to yield. 

Great was the fight the friends of Temperance won, 
And thanks are due to Connaught's noble son — 
The good, the true, the brave, O'Conor Don, 
And all the men who struggled by his side, 
And bravely stemm'd the fierce opposing tide j 
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A tide which good men cannot hope to dam, 
So great the wealth and influence of dram. 

Here let the Muse her humble tribute pay 
To Doctor Smith who lately passed away, 
Who ably led until his health declined 
And he, when sick, the leadership resigned. 

The Don, I'm sure, would bless his greater luck 
Could he but drain it as he drains the Suck ; 
The one o'erflows and washes crops away, 
The other saturates the human clay. 
So that no fruitful crop of virtue grows, 
Where drink's imbibed and in profusion flows ; 
And hence, I fear, the England men admire 
Will sink ere long like Sidon and like Tyre ; 
I greatly fear from all the evil done 
To honest trades, by this pernicious one. 
By strikes, by loss of hands, by wasted time, 
By all we lose to check and punish crime, 
By all the taxes we are forced to bear — 
Of which the temperate bear the greater share — 
The sun of England so resplendent yet. 
Will sink in sorrow and in sadness set ! 

Our modern modes of life, methinks, give rise 
To thirst for drink, while wages good supplies 
The means to feed the growing strong desire, 
And heap fresh fuel on the raging fire. 
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Not all that wish a pastoral life can lead, 
Can till the soil and walk the flowery mead, 
Inhale the breeze that sweeps the verdant vale. 
Or quaflf the nectar of the spicy gale, 
Nor drink the water that unceasing springs 
From out the rock, a liquor fit for kings. 
Which from her cellar frugal nature brings, — 
And were the sons of men but truly wise 
They'd rest content with what her hand supplies 
Not all can live in these our busy days. 
That life retired which bards and sages praise. 
That pastoral life which olden Patriarchs led, 
And hardy peasants in the mountains bred ; 
But some are forced to cities great to fly. 
Where commerce, seated like a goddess high. 
Demands a homage which men freely pay. 
E'en though it force them hecatombs to slay ; 
Yet all these hecatombs fall greatly short 
Of victims mad who to the glass resort. 
Our cities large with all their wealth and glare 
Are reeking centres of polluted air. 
Which when a working man awhile inhales. 
His strength decreases and his visage pales ; 
His stomach sickens and his head complains. 
Amid the atmosphere of crowded lanes. 
To cure his maladies to drink he flies. 
With all his poverty and scant supplies ! 
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His object first is to assuage his woes, 
Nor great his thirst until the habit grows ; 
'Tis then a monster savage, fierce and bold, 
A raging demon not to be controlled ; 
The victim weak still' knows he's doing ill, 
But lacks, alas, the potency of will 
To check a raging, animal, desire 
Which now becomes an all-consuming fire. 
'Tis thus that men in factories shut up 
Become addicted to the maddening cup ; 
Hence shops and factories, the source of wealth, 
Become the tombs of vigorous, rustic, health, 
Beget for drink a strong desire in man. 
And as it grows the flame unceasing fan. 
His cheerless dwelling in some crowded room 
Fills up his cup of sadness and of gloom, 
And makes him to the lighted tavern fly. 
E'en while his children starve at home and die. 
The more he views his neighbour's pomp and pelf, 
The less he loves, the more he hates, himself ; 
He cheerful lived while in his native air. 
And now he dies the victim of despair ! 

But worst of all, the lowly children bred 
In Britain's cities, poorly clad and fed, 
Are often known above the age of ten, 
In crime and drunkenness to rival men, 
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They're sent to factories to earn their hread, 
With heart unformed and with unfurnished head, 
Their spirits oft by sad misfortune simk — 
Their thriftless parents either dead 6r drunk- 
Such children often no religion know, 
And without virtue or affection grow ; 
Too apt to learn the various sorts of vice, 
And none to teach them what is good or nice. 
But each is left to his or her device. 
And hence while chUdren they their rearing show. 
And to the drink shops with their earnings go. 
In drinking haunts those lads and lasses meet, 
And ere sixteen are drunken sots complete. 
Tis by the glass the devil's agents win. 
And lead poor children to a life of sin. 
While some are sent as felons o'er the waves, 
Full many go to fill untimely graves ; 
Yet more are found to seek the same disgrace, 
The sad and fallen victims to replace. 

I shall not here recount what I have read 
Of drinking haunts by darkest vices fed ; 
Of snares of devils by their owners set. 
And drink indeed is Satan's surest net ; 
Those vices great to cities great belong. 
And I dismiss them from my simple song. 

To drinking customs we may also trace 
That love for drink that reddens many a face, 
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That shakes the nerves, destroys the youthful blooia, 

And sends its victims to an early tomb. 

Those customs old we trace through history's page 

For many a century and many an age. 

Healths, toasts, and pledges, have ill habits fed, 

Though firjst invented social joys to spread. 

Who used them first 'tis difficult to tell, 

But all confess their wondrous magic spell. 

Old Homer's heroes golden goblets crown'd 

With rosy wine, and sent the wine cup round. 

And e'en his gods their sparkling nectar quaff 'd 

And 'mid their glee at awkward Vulcan laughed, 

Who filled their cups of gold till " in his turn 

Each to his lips applied the nectared urn." 

At Dido's banquet, which she generous gave 
To famed iEneas and his comrades brave, 
^^ A golden bowl that shone with gems divine, 
The Queen commanded to be crown'd with wine. 
The goblet then she took with nectar crown'd^ 
(Sprinkling the first libationis on the ground,) 
And raised it to her mouth with sober grace, 
Then, sipping, offered to the next in place." 
Those words which I from Virgil's Epic qiiote,- 
And these again which charming Goldsmith wrot^e :— » 
" The host himself no longer shall be found 
Careful to see the mantling bliss go round. 
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Nor the coy maid half willing to be press'd, 
Shall kiss the cup to pass it to the rest." — 
Have proved to us as clear as clearest day, 
How long have toasts at social boards held sway. 
The temperate Greek, in grand old Homer's days. 
The gods invoke and his libation pays ; 
Nor Christians now on God or angel call. 
They drink like heathens and in drinking fall ! 
Of modern banquets what would Virgil say? 
Of laughter loud, and "hip, hip, hip, hurrah?" 
And revelling songs Silenus old might sing. 
While drunken satyrs foaming goblets bring ? 

The Roman " rex," the Grecian " basileus " 
At table ruled, but heard no vain excuse ; 
The guests obedient round the table sit. 
And can't refuse to drink what he thinks fit ; 
And hence the jolly guests were often found, 
As drunk as Bacchus lymg on the ground. 
This barbarous custom our historians show 
Prevailed with us one hundred j^ars ago ; 
But has been banished from our native coast, 
But yet, I fear, there's little room to boast ; 
For secret drinking seems to take its place, 
Which kills more souls and leads to dark disgrace. 

For all this foolishness men custom plead ; 
To change old customs few or none succeed. 
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Tis not polite t'oppose the well dressed crowd, 
Nor yet to differ from the rich and proud, 
Who, if the custom had a royal source. 
Will prize it more, and follow it of course. 

A child of Hengist, Anglo-Saxon king. 
Did first health-drinking into England bring ; * 
Rowena filled the golden cup, we learn. 
Then curtsied low, and drank to Yortigern ; 
And he, instructed, to the dame replied. 
And drank her health, and asked her as his bride. 
The pagan Hengist prudent gave consent, 
And in return demands the land of Kent. 
Old writers viewed it as a sin and shame 
That a Christian king should wed a pagan dame, f 
At public banquets drinking healths holds ground, 
But less excusable is treating found 
At births and deaths, at marriages and wakes ; 
In joy and grief the glass its conquests makes. 
It seeks the young, and spreads its artful snares 
At auctions, markets, funerals, and fairs ; 
It tempts the young in every form and shape, 
Who find it hard its meshes to escape. 

At Clubs, Masonic Lodges, and the rest. 
You always find King Alcohol a guest ; 

* Temperance Cyclopoedia, page 280. 
f Discipline of Drink, page 104. 
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No place too hidden for his cursed trade, 
No place so holy that he wont invade ! 
The Christian feasts for holy martyrs kept, 
The sacred shrines wherein their ashes slept, 
The holy churches were themselves profaned, 
While men held revel and the cups were drained ! * 
Saint Austin tells it and the pain he felt 
To see men drinking when they should have knelt 
In humble penance for their sins, and sought 
Divine forgiveness for the scandals wrought ! 
We blame the ancients, doubtless so would they 
Our drunken follies on St. Patrick's Day : 
That age may some and this may others blame, 
But still the world is pretty much the same. 
Except that drinking in our age exceeds 
AU ages past of which one hears or reads. 

And now, methinks, I hear some people say 
Are men forbidden ever to be gay ? 
And must we all through this bleak world to pass, 
Without the pleasure of a social glass ? 
Must total abstinence our tempers sour. 
And leave us not one social pleasant hour ? 
Dull, dull, indeed were all our lives on earth. 
Were they not brightened by some rays of mirth, 

* Piscipline of Drink. 
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Do not the Scriptures laud the wine we qu9,ff, 
And tell us also there's a time to laugh ? 
But you would make religion dull and drear, 
And leave us naught our weary hearts to cheer. 
If some abuse God's creatures why should I 
Their lawful use unto myself deny ? 
The sun with gladness every creature fills, 
And yet his heat by sunstroke often kills. 
The ocean too, with all his stormy frowns. 
Poor man enriches, and yet often drowns. 
The meat we live on often causes death. 
As when it chokes and takes away the breath. 
The fire that warms, to which, when cold we run, 
Will kill and burn if we don't danger shun. 
You blame not those for causing many ills ; 
But you blame drink, and say 'tis drink that kilU. 
'Tis men themselves that don't their reason use, 
That kill themselves and nature's gifts abus^. 
To judge us, reader, do not thus presume. 
Nor think abstainers advocates of gloom. 
There is no need the weary heart to cheer, 
By full decanters or by swills of beer. 
'Tis not in drink or drunken joys we find 
The " eternal sunshine of the spotless mind," 
But in the inward solid peace of souls. 
That springs from virtue, not from flowing bowls. 
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Where tkif i» not, can wine or laughter loud 
Relieve the heart, or dissipate the cloud ? 
Men may look gay, but is there joy within. 
When meu are doing what they know is sin ? 
Are leading on, while still appearing gay, 
The young aj^d thoughtless in destruction s way ? 

IV^ l^ad my little share of social joys, 
(Though rince removed from social mirth and noise. 
To where Hy-Many's bounteous river flows, 
Beloved by wild ducks, but abhorred by crows, 
Who often rises from his sluggish bed, 
To give the wild geese many a genial spread, 
Which he in hundreds has invited o'er 
To spen(J the winter near my cottage door^ 
To eat the grass from out the very root. 
Quite undisturbed since none's allowed to shoot ; 
While farther down, within the rifle's range. 
Wild swans in hundreds feast near Castlestrange,) 

I've been to banquets where the cup went round. 
The rosy cup " with sparkling nectar crown'd," 
I've viewed the faces of the jolly crew 
While right ftJid left the corks in volleys flew, 
And hit the lamps or brushed "the mountain dew." 
I've heard the laugh and eyed the scarlet nose, 
The softened eye and half inclined to close ; 
And yet among the laughing, drinking, throng. 
Who toasted, cheered, and sang the merry song. 
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The best that knew loud laughter to provoke, 

By sparkling pun, refined and ready joke. 

Were those abstainers whom the topers mock 

As foolish men who love not sparkling Hock, 

To make them merry or to give them wit. 

Though none can be for social joys more fit 

Than those whose minds are always clear and bright, 

Whose heads are sober and whose hearts are light. 

They seemed the happiest in the social throng ; 

Their joys were simple but they lasted long ; 

The morning brings them no repentance vain. 

Like those who yesterday drank off Champagne, 

But feel to-day so drowsy, sick, and dull. 

With beating heart and sharply aching skull. 

They curse the pleasures that have brought them pain, 

And envy those so happy that abstain. 

The more to-day your spirits rise by drink. 

The more to-morrow will those spirits sink. 

Tis nature's law, so let not man offend 

Against her law, but to her voice attend, 

And she will teach him as her fi:ugal son. 

What joys to covet and what joys to shun. 

Now list religion, man and nature's friend^ 
Who shows to man his grand and final end, 
Which is to glorify the God of all 
The universe— of creatures great and small, 
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And by that means man's fallen self to save. 

And reach to bliss untold beyond the grave. 

Does fair religion with her hands so full 

Of gifts and grace, make poor mortals dull, 

And teach them to be sad, morose, and sour, 

And never to enjoy a social hour ? 

So say her enemies, who little know 

What healing balm she has for human woe ; 

What consolation she has to impart 

To every sore, afflicted, wounded heart. 

Her balsam sweetens penitential tears. 

And makes them sweeter than the cup that cheers ; 

And when the tear, the healing tear, is dried. 

There's balm difiused and tranquil joy inside. 

Within the cloister, in the holy cells, 
" Where heavenly pensive contemplation dwells,** 
There is a joy so heavenly pure and chaste. 
No king can purchase as no king can taste ; 
The heavenly Bridegroom brings it from above 
To His holy spouses, objects of his love. 
Who left their kindred and their homes of bliss 
T' embrace their Lord, and to imprint a kiss 
Upon his mystic feet— his suffering poor— 
And feel those joys no worldlings can procure. 
Those souls who left all social joys behind 
Will in their convents social blessings find ; 
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Tis not fi^rMdden those wiio fa#t wid pray, 

To seek occasions when the heart is gfty. 

They have their feast days when they joyous sing 

Glad alleluwhs to their heavenly king ; 

And in their halls of recreation sit, 

And there betimes enjoy the brigJitjE^t w^t, 

Which never wounds, but raises many a smile 

To lighten cfire, and moments dull beguile. 

E'en in the world the happiest we observe, 

Are holy souls who love their God and serve. 

Our Lord himself his straying sheep to fipd, 
Qonveraed with sinners and with sinners dined ; 
His presence blessed the happy marriage fea,st, 
And when the wine, the nuptial wine, decrep-^ed, 
He works a miracle the most sublime. 
And as it were anticipates his time : 
This shows his kingdom is not one of gloom ;-. 
The love of God for social joys finds room. 

By CaUft'^ marriage a greater is implied, 
Our Lord the Bridegroom, and his Church the bride, 
Which poiQts to grace and glory's overflow, 
The one in heaven, the other on earth below j 
And to that wiystiq i^arriage full of grace, 
When He Qur nature wed to save our r^ce. 
Our Lord himself would have his servants glad, 
And not like hypocrites, qaorose and sad ; 
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And bida them, f^jting, to anoint the face, 

So that the world could there no Badness trace, 

Nor say His followers are a gloomy race. 

Behold how holy David, Israel's king. 
Invites us aU to praise, exult, and sing 
The praise of God, and all his wondrous ways ; 
And with the theme our joyous hearts to raise. 
He danced himself with so much holy joy 
Before the Ark, he did thereby annoy 
His royal spouse who did her lord despise. 
His dancing seemed so foolish in her eyes ; 
And so, perhaps, do hypocrites to-day, 
Despise religious when they see them gay ! 
Beloved religion, nurse of all that's good. 
Thou art by worldlings little understood ! 

Of all the ages since the world was yoijng, 
[n books recorded, or by Poets sung. 
No other age, perhaps no other nation. 
Excels our own in drink adulteration ; 
And this one cause alone begets more Uls 
Than many others, and more frequent kills, 
Some wicked Chemists have been found to ^.jd, 
For cursed gain, th' adulterating trade ; 
And hence you have the liquor trade supplied 
With books to teach the secret, and to guide, 
All sorts of poisons, and all kinds pf drugs 
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Are used by Brewers to " improve " our mugs — 

A practice worthy savage Indian Thugs. 

Lest drink should cure our raging thirst — a fault— 

Our beer and porter are well mixed with salt, 

T' increase our thirst ! — When foolish men suppose 

They quench their thirst, it only stronger grows ! 

How much we owe to modern Chemistry ! 
In making wax, men now excel the bee ; 
And where they never saw or pruned a vine. 
Or pressed a grape, they make " delicious " wine, 
High flavoured as if coming from the grape, 
And coloured well, detection to escape ! 
The chemist's art has made us awful wise, 
Since it has taught us how to analyse. 
And taught us without planting to produce. 
The grape's sweet nectar and the balmy juice. 
That it improves our morals I'm in doubt, 
I'll ask the vintners and may find it out. 

Both rich and poor would liquor less imbibe 
Did fewer Doctors stimulants prescribe. 
Pure wines and brandies may do patients good, 
May help the heart to circulate the blood, 
May heat the frame and fan its sinking fire. 
And ope the pores and aid us to perspire ; 
And may do more than I can well explain, 
When men are sick and sufier grievous pain, 
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Ah would, when men are cured, the " yellow tide " 

Were far removed from every patient's side ; 

And many Doctors, sterling honest men, 

Would join my prayer and gladly say — " Amen ;" 

For well they know, well versed in human ills. 

For one it cures, a thousand more it kills. 

Yet as to spirits when the need is o'er. 

Men come to love them and to drink the more 

Would doctors all to virtue's caU awake. 

And banish stimulants for Mercy's sake ! 

A higher aim it is, a holier zeal, 

To hinder wounds than afterwards to heal. 

If men need stimulants in any case. 

Far better other poisons take their place. 

Among physicians there are heresies, 

And faith in stimulants is one of these. 

Advancing science I am proud to tell 

Is now beginning error to expel ; 

To show that stimulants do little good. 

To give us strength or purify the blood. 

To build up tissue, or make up for waste ; 

And that 'tis best and safest not to taste ; 

And if they warm, 'tis not a healthy heat. 

So trust them not, for they are sure to cheat. 

The great apostle of the better creed 
Who clearly proves no stimulants we need. 
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While they increase the action of the heart, 
Are wholly useless vigour to impart, 
Is Dr. Richardson that gifted man 
Who 'mong physicians nobly leads the van ; 
Who well deserves e'en greater, higher, praise 
Than that bestowed in Homer's deathless lays-r^ 
" A wise physician skilled, our wounds to heal, 
Is more than armies to the public weal ;" 
But better still is he who shows the ills 
Of horrid drink, and all the graves it fills. 

Our drinking songs have done a deal of harm 
To temperance, and lent a fatal charm 
To alcoholic drinks, whose siren strains 
Lure on the drinker as the cup he drains. 
Their hynms to Bacchus Greeks and Romans sang, 
Until his praises through the nations rang ; 
The praise of wine have bards and minstrels sung. 
In every nation and in every tongue ; 
The cot, the castle, and the shady bower. 
The banquet hall and palace felt its power ; 
The coolest heads the fascination felt. 
And gifted poets tuned their harps and knelt 
In adoration to the god of wine, 
And sang the praises of his - drink divine;" 
So that the wisest hardly deemed it wrong 
O'er sparkling bowls their revels to prolong — 
So great the spell and influence of song. — 
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Song ouipei^ the mftnidc^ soothes the lover mAd^ 

Consoles the soi^rdwftil^ and cheers the iad ; 

Song nerved the Ik^bs and makes the coward brave, 

And urges tifti ta glOty or the gra'^e ; 

Song cheers the secilor on the billows* foam, 

And wafts the exile to his native home ; 

And song inspires, with love begetting strain, 

The thirsty soul the flowing cup to drain, — 

would that mine could teach him to abstain. 

The fumes of wine which wise men ever dread 
With brilliant fancies fill the poet's head ; 
His genial soul to new born ardour yields 
And treads in fency bright elysian fields ; 
It roams through myrtle groves and fragrant bowers. 
And culls the balmy and enchanting flowers. 
And in the midst of his enraptured dream 
He sings his songs and rosy wine the theme ; 
And thus it is that foolish bards have sung 
While honeyed lies came dripping from the tongue ; — 
" Red wine and whisky drive away dull care, 
And bring us joys the gods themselves might share. 
They fill with courage e'en the craven heart. 
And to the mute rich eloquence impart. 
They raise the lowly, set the captive free, 
And teach the nations God-like liberty. 
They give men knowledge, make the cripple sing, 
And make the beggar happy as a king." 
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Such praise we've heard of old Falernian wine, 
And Irish whisky, modern drink divine ; 
But sad experience shows how fooUsh— vain— 
To seek in drink for joy or ease from pain, 
But some are fools, and fools they will remain. 
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PART II. 

Is there no cure, no saving remedies 

For drunkenness, a world-wide disease ? 

Has faith divine no weapon strong to fell 

This upas tree whose odours breathe of hell ? 

Has reason, which exalts the human soul 

Above all living things from pole to pole, 

No aid to give whilst man is borne along 

A tide of vice impetuous and strong ? 

Have states no power with public sins to deal 

Which most offend against the public weal ? 

Has zealous preaching lost its wonted charm 

To strengthen virtue and dark vice disarm ? 

Ah ! say not so ; the remedies are nigh. 

If men in earnest would but them apply. 

If men would only pray with souls sincere, 

And ask for help, the help is always near. 

If they but used the aids that God has given, 

The demon, drink, would soon from earth be driven. 

Eternal Word, the Truth, the Life, the Way, 
Shed on Thy servant one supernal ray. 
To light his path, to guide his anxious mind, 
The strongest motives and the best to find, 

D 
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To weigh with those to evil drinking prone, 
That they may mend, and for the past atone ; 
And that the young whose minds are unalloy'd. 
May wisdom learn and dangers dark avoid. 
Who would be sober must the danger fly. 
Nor on himself, nor on his strength rely ; 
Both Faith divine and reason counsel flight. 
The Word of God enjoins to shun the sight 
Of "yellow wine which shineth in the glass," * 
But bites and poisons if your lips it pass. 
Does not experience show the dismal fate 
Of those who fly not till, alas, too late ? 
Have we not seen the young and guileless brought 
To utter ruin, like poor fishes caught, 
By hardened topers clever, crafty, sly, 
Who fish for fools with nicely mounted fly ? 
IVe seen young men from college halls returned 
In whose pure souls the love of virtue burn'd, 
Who scarcely thought of maddening drink, much less 
To love, to taste, or drink it to excess ; 
But evil intercourse, the deadly foe* 
Of youthful morals, wrought their overthrow. 



* " Look not upon the wine when it is yellow, when the colour thereof 
shineth in the glass : it goeth in pleasantly, but in the end, it will bite Hke a 
0nake, and will spread abroad poison like a basilisk." — Prov, xxiii. 31. 
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They mixed with gay companions, boastful swells, 
At fairs and markets, club-rooms and hotels ; 
They join at billiards and at games of chess, 
Drink little first till old companions press ; 
Soon came the struggle and the trial strong, 
The youths resisted nor resisted long ; 
Their elders tempted them with glass in hand. 
And soft impeachments youths can scarce withstand;- 
" 'T is quite unmanly not to take your wine, 
T is quite imsocial, nay, 't is feminine." 
*T is hard for striplings to resist the tide. 
Old topers know it, and they woimd their pride 
By jeers and jokes, and keen sarcastic smiles. 
Which strojigly smack of Satan's cimning wiles. 
FuU many youths to headlong ruin run. 
Because they did not "fast'' companions shun. 
They meet young officers and livers free, 
Those sons of Mars who love a gaUant spree. 
And who regard one as a simple swain. 
Who fears to gamble or to drink Champagne. 
Such ridicule is sure to sting and smart. 
And high resolves in moments weak depart. 
Against temptations no man can be proof 
Unless he prays, and keeps from snares aloof. 
By persons some, by places others fall. 
But he who's wise will shun the dangers all. 
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To legislation upon drink we owe 
The iUs that round us like an ocean flow ; 
The easy licences that men obtain 
For selling drink, the sure and certain gain 
Of those who sell it (I am grieved to tell 
No other traffic pays men half so well), 
Have spread the growing evil far and wide, 
Until the smallest village is supplied 
With drink and dram shops, filled with glaring light, 
A love for drink to kindle and excite. 
When men at every other business fail. 
They take to selling liquor by retail ; 
And use all arts the gainful trade to "push" 
E'en though their customers to ruin rush ; 
Well skilled in cunning to discover flaws 
In acts that punish, if they break the laws. 
Thus by degrees the baneful traffic grows. 
To fill the land with great and dismal woes ! 

For all the ills that from the traffic flow. 
We must not blame the laws ; for well we know 
That magistrates, some neighbours to befriend, 
Too easily the drinking trade extend, 
By granting licences, when none indeed 
Are wanted, save to gratify the greed 
Of some new vendor, with a "house to let," 
Who hopes that drmk may lift him out of debt, 
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Or make a fortune, if beginning life, 

And find employment for a clever wife. 

He goes to magistrates to pray and plead, 

And lays great emphasis upon the need 

There is (ah, well he knows to plead his case). 

For more "refreshment" houses in the place ; 

And brings a character from every friend 

That can be got his house to recommend, 

As one well fitted for the proper sale 

Of whisky, brandy, porter, gin and ale ; 

And so our magistrates are sorely press'd 

T' extend an evil which they should arrest ! 

Aye pressed they are, and pressed, I fear, they will 

Until we get some grand "Permissive Bill" 

To give a local option (what more fair ?) 

To all rate-paying persons to declare 

K shops are needed for the sale or not 

Of drinks that ruin, and aflix a blot 

Upon a people otherwise renown'd. 

But to whose shame the sins of drink abound. 

But is there hope that England, great and free. 
Shall in our time so great a blessing see ? 
What statesman great shall face the mighty storm. 
The "trade" would raise at such a bold reform ? 
The ship of state what pilot long could steer, 
Who 'd tell John Bull "you must decrease your beer " ? 
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If John consented and could hope to thrive 
Without his beer, whence could the state derive 
The needed revenues, to hold her own 
Among the nations, and uphold the throne ? 
Her fleet and army let her bards extol — 
Her great and strong ally is alcohol, 
Who pays her well (and this my hope confounds) 
The yearly sum of thirty million pounds. 

John Bull may grumble to give up his beer. 
But drink will cause him greater loss, I fear ; 
For, like a cunning and audacious thief. 
It soon will rob him of his bread and beef. 
If trade and commerce from the land it drive, 
Can farmers flourish and shop-keepers thrive ? 
Both trade and commerce must depart at length, 
If men by whisky waste their health and strength, 
Consume their substance and like fools conspire 
Against employers for increase of hire, 
(And which extorted or by threat or fear 
May ruin trade and make it disappear). 
To purchase drink and make their labour less ; 
The end will be what every man may guess ! 

Convince John Bull he '11 lose his mutton chops 
Unless he part with half his whisky shops ; 
Convince him also of his loss and gain, 
He *11 part with luxuries, perhaps, abstain. 
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Convert the populace and soberize, 

And soon reforming statesmen shall arise 

To save the nation, and roll back the tide 

Of drunkenness, and ably still provide 

The means to raise the public taxes which 

Are needed ; and the nation still enrich. 

If but the people do the people's work, 

John Bull will soon be sober as a Turk, 

E'en though old topers here and there may lurk. 

We look around and hopeful signs descry, 
The clouds are passing and the dawn is nigh ; 
The drink reform, the greatest England needs. 
Is now engaging all her various creeds. 
Her ablest statesmen and her men of thought 
Are thinking how reforms may soon be wrought ; 
The temperance cause is daily gaining ground ; 
Abstainers 'mong the rich and great are found 
Whose bright example and whose earnest speech 
Must e'en the depths of degradation reach, 
To cheer the weary and rebuke the proud. 
Who hold aloof nor care to save the crowd. 
True men of science sotind the dread alarm, 
And show how drink is doing mighty harm 
To sick and sound, to men and women too, 
AVho think that stimulants great good may do ; 
Who put such confidence in cheering wines. 
When strength is failing and when health declines, 
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These, these are fallacies that help disease 
And ruin many while they often please, 
And make the doctor who will recommend 
Strong stimulants, regarded as a friend. 

We have in Parliament some worthy men, 
And great philanthropists who wisely ken 
The mighty evils that from drink arise. 
And measures good to check those ills devise ; 
Nor do they hope that Parliament alone 
Can cure an evil great and overgrown ; 
But Parliament, if to its end 't is true, 
May change the past and its own acts undo, 
And may, by public measures good and wise. 
Remove temptations from the people's eyes ; 
May aid religion and religious zeal. 
And thus promote the common public weal ; 
May hedge the traffic with such fences sure. 
And such restrictions, as may help to cure 
The drink distemper — call it what you please, 
Or with some wits "the foot and mouth disease," 
Of gouty victims of the wealthy class 
Who meet contagion in the sparkling glass. 
To Acts of Parliament the nation owes 
A deal of drunkenness and many woes ; 
And hence the Parliament is bound, methinks, 
To cure the evils it has caused by drinks. 
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And leave the ground for zealous preachers free, 
To meet in open field the enemy. 

But what can preachers do and do their best, 
When Satan claims and gets the Day of rest ? 
While Sunday, Sol's day, or the day of Sol, 
May weU be called the day of Alcohol ? 
Who does not know the labour must be vain 
While drink's allowed our Sabbaths to profane ? 
(Thank heaven with us, except in cities five. 
The trade on Sunday does not now survive.) 
But how can Sunday e'er be sanctified 
Where "Gin and Gospel" travel side by side ? 
Can people hope to make their rulers wise. 
While '^Beer and Bibles" form election cries ? 
Those prophets false that bibles mix with ale 
Are those, I fear, who bend the knee to Baal ; 
But truer prophets, from no love of greed. 
Are preaching now a truer, better creed. 
And are arousing all the slumbering zeal 
Of honest Englishmen to make them feel 
How much 't is needed to assert their wiU, 
And get for England a "Permissive Bill." 
They have a leader who has skiU to plan. 
To driU his soldiers and to lead the van ; 
And who has courage to confront the foe. 
To foil his cunning and return his blow j 
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A hand well skilled the bounding steed to curb, 

A temper calm that nothing can disturb, 

A mind too clever to be caught by chaff, 

A fund of wit to make his audience laugh, 

A soul so large, so liberal of view. 

It wins esteem and much affection too. 

Sir Wilfred Lawson is that gifted man. 

Whose features bright the reader here may scan. 

When such a man the cause of temperance pleads, 

The thoughtful listen and the cause succeeds. 

Though doubtless ridiculed by many a sot, 

His zealous labours shall not be forgot. 

Behold another and a greater still 

Who warmly advocates Sir Wilfred's Bill — 

Cardinal Manning, gifted and profound. 

For learning famous, and for zeal renown'd. 

Cardinal Manning ! shall I write the name 

And not my humble estimate proclaim ? 

lUustrious Manning, gifted, learned, wise. 

Whose zeal ne'er tires and whose sympathies 

Are wide as earth — whose loving thoughts embrace 

The scattered millions of the human race ; 

Who has no thought but better means to find 

To raise the millions and to bless mankind : 

A John the Baptist in the life he leads, 

A second Paul when for the truth he pleads. 
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He sits in council when the church defines, 

And 'mid her greatest luminaries shines. 

He goes to meetings, pushes through the throngs. 

And helps the toiler to redress his wrongs ; 

Ascends the platform and there takes his stand, 

And asks no question but extends his hand 

To zealous workers of whatever creed. 

Who for philanthropy and virtue plead. 

His books, his speeches, and his lectures show 

How much the millions to his teaching owe. 

But read one half, you're puzzled how to tell 

How one so learned ever leaves his cell. 

Or finds a moment for a zeal so meek 

At public meetings to appear and speak ; 

Yet such he is ; the facts themselves reveal 

How wondrous, nay, ubiquitous his zeal. 

Sir Wilfred Lawson has no greater friend 

His favourite Bill to argue and defend. 

The Irish well and truly love him, for 

He is Hibernicis Hibernior. 

Long may they love him and obey his voice. 

Who for their sakes makes abstinence his choice ; 

One such example does more good to win 

To virtue's side than sermons against sin. 

When two such men lead on the temperance cause, 

It must succeed and give us better laws. 
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If drink reforms are for the public good, 
Why not obtain them ? be it understood, 
The strongest Governments cannot refuse 
To carry out what their electors choose. 

Our laws save emigrants from rotten ships, 
Protect bur characters from poisoned lips, 
Protect our persons from polluted air, 
Protect our cattle with the greatest care. 
Protect the salmon and protect the trout. 
Protect wild pheasants as they fly about. 
Protect the sheepfold by a tax on dogs, 
Protect wild partridge in the open bogs ; 
Yes, they protect the wild duck and the grouse. 
But grant a licence to the public house 
To seU to people, if the people wiU, 
Those poisoned liquors that so often kill ; 
And though their drugs the thoughtless victims slay, 
No fine or penalty shall vendors pay ! 
In certain States, if harm the drunkards do. 
The injured may the pubUcans pursue, 
And in the Courts for loss inflicted sue ; 
But here our publicans may kill away. 
And not one penny for the damage pay. 

If Priests of Buddha did a temperance work. 
If the great Impostor soberized the Turk, 
K old Lycurgus hurtful drinks forbade. 
The gallant Spartans — I may further add, 
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Refiised them e'en — to keep their heads all right — 
A torch to guide them or to give them light, 
When home from banquets they returned at night ; 
If Solon's laws made drunken Archons die, 
May not the British drunkards terrify ? 
Some men may say no human law succeeds 
To make men sober, but behold the Swedes ! 
The greatest drinkers, as all readers know, 
That ever lived till some few years ago. 
They have become a sober steady nation. 
And owe the change to happy legislation. 
Their licensing system, now so justy famed. 
The greatest drunkards on the earth reclaimed. 
Behold again the liquor laws of Maine 
(Which some extol and others still arraign), 
How well they do intemperance restrain. 
With such examples why should we not hope 
That with the evil England too may cope ; 
And make the demon from his grasp recoil. 
And quit for ever Britain's sacred soil ? 

But some will ask ought rulers interfere 
With a subject's right to quaff his ale and beer ? 
So say the topers and the Brewers too. 
And whisky sellers who the game pursue. 
The tipplers caU it tyranny— the wise 
Well regulated liberty — that tries 
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To do for all the people what is best, 

And save them from a moral rinderpest. 

How oft do laws man's liberty restrain, 

And yet the well disposed do not complain ? 

If none were sinners and if all were saints. 

We might complain of legalized restraints ; 

As long as men their liberty abuse. 

They must a portion of their freedom lose 

For sake of those who must protected be 

From open workers of iniquity. 

As all our able statesmen are aware, 

T is too much liberty our drunkards share. 

Our laws compel us to remove a sink, 

But will not venture to prohibit drink, 

A greater nuisance which kills more souls 

Than all the stagnant pools between the poles ; 

Than all the fevers by contagion fed. 

And all the plagues that since creation spread* 

May God above our rulers all inspire 

To pass those laws our morals most require ; 

And may the people on our rulers urge 

To save the nation from so great a scourge. 

Although we ask our legislators wise 
To remove temptations from the people's eyes. 
We cannot hope— such hope were vain and vague 
That civil laws can cure this moral plague. 
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Our pastors true and rich men should combine, 

(For priest and layman 't is a work divine), 

By private efforts, though in different ways, 

The sons of toil to educate and raise ; 

To make their dwellings cheerful, clean, and bright, 

And make their homes *the source of pure delight ; 

To teach them how their leisure to beguile. 

And win them from the tempting pleasures vile 

Of drink and drimkenness that so degrade, 

Those foes of industry and honest trade. 

Both young and old, if of a healthy mind, 

And rich and poor, are socially inclined. 

It is a craving of the human heart ; 

To feed that craving needs the nicest art 

From those whose office is to teach and guide 

The yoimg especially, and well provide 

Some mental pabulum for ardent youth. 

The fruit of culture and of christian truth. 

The sons of toil, in cities large at least, 

Should have whereon their ardent minds to feast ; 

Their clubs and reading-rooms wherein to meet. 

To which they could, at leisure time, retreat, 

T' improve their minds and to relieve their cares. 

And. still keep clear of soul-destroying snares ; 

And have their recreations like the great. 

To help them bear the burdens of their state. 
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We should have also parish libraries, 
With books adapted to instruct and please 
Our frugal peasants during winter nights, 
Lest they should long for sensual delights 
Begotten of the glass that kiUs — destroys — 
And poisons rational and social joys ; 
And kills the love of study where it reigns. 
In college students or in rustic swains. 
Who love the stomach will forget the brain, 
And never shall to glory's height attain. 
From kings and emperors to rustic hinds, 
All should endeavour to improve their minds 
By study, reading, when and where they can. 
And so exalt the God-like soul of man, 
And make it like its maker in the skies, 
Knowing, perfect, holy, just and wise. 
In poorest soil and in neglected ground. 
Rich golden nuggets oftentimes are found. 
The humblest lad that his attention turns 
To reading books, may prove a future Burns, 
Without the faults that come from drinking hard, 
Which dim the glory of the Scottish Bard ; 
While he again who shares a higher lot. 
And loves his books, may prove a Walter Scott ; 
And may with years his intellect expand. 
And be an honour to his native land. 
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In useful knowledge can the youth excel 
Who loves the glass ? let sad experience tell. 
And 80 again who wishes to surpass 
In feats of intellect must shun the glass. 
The hill of science like our home above, 
Is gained by patience, labour, zeal and love. 
The love of study in the young shall wean 
Their thoughts and minds from what is low and mean, 
And sinful, senseless, animal and base. 
And aught that could dishonour and disgrace. 
Where temperance societies spring up, 
Whosexmembers banish and forswear the cup, 
We seem indeed to tread on holy ground, 
So great the blessings that spring up around. 
Where aU seemed waste and barrenness before. 
And as unfruitful as a sandy shore, 
Are verdure, bloom, and great fertility, 
And teeming crops and pleasant sights to see. 
Those blest societies keep youth from harm. 
And teach them knowledge which is sure to charm 
The young, the temperate, and the ardent soul. 
And bring it under reason's sweet control. 
They 're blessed institutes worth any price ; 
They strengthen virtue and they banish vice. 

Books, speeches, lectures, conversation sweet, 
And social joys where kind associates meet. 
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Not only keep the weak from doing wrong, 

But even cheer and fortify the strong. 

'T is well to see a temperance hall ablaze 

With brilliant gas and witness temperance plays, 

Without the vices of the public stage, 

Which oft a war on public morals wage ; 

T is well to hear those eloquent debates 

That thrive and bloom in free well governed states. 

That teach youths knowledge and improve their sense, 

And tip their tongues with golden eloquence ; 

'T is sweet to witness cheerfulness and glee 

On drink no stronger than a cup of tea. 

And chaste amusements that give keen delight. 

Not like those revels that destroy and blight. 

Associations all those fruits produce 

If managed well and guarded from abuse. 

No matter what the moderates allege. 
The safest cure is the teetotal pledge, 
For those especially who often fall. 
And feel the force of habits that enthrall ; 
For such 't is better banish all reserves. 
And take the pledge which braces up the nervea, 
And arms one better for the future fight, 
And sends him forward as a gaUant knight. 
The foe respects the pledge — advances less 
Against the pledged^ and seems ashamed to press. 
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He feels it is an insult to your sense 
To ask you break your plighted word, and hence 
To tempt you farther makes no vain pretence. 
But if you say you took what you can bear, 
He 'U press and press his friendly drop to share ; 
And hence it happens, though it never ought, 
That many souls by friendship's snares are caught. 

But some may say, whom rational we deem, 
"The total pledge is something so extreme,'* 
And truly so with those who have no need 
Of pledge or pramise since they do n't exceed. 
The pledge I grant is to extreme as such. 
But an extreme that will not cost us much. 
This self-denial is rewarded here. 
And shall eternally in yonder sphere. 
If we embrace it for the Saviour's sake. 
And to save others from the burning lake. 
Some yet may say the pledge is slavery 
From which they think 't is better to be free. 
But who will say, except some sot who raves. 
That Samson and the Rechabites were slaves ? 
The married man is pledged through married life 
To love, to cherish, and protect his wife ; 
The soldier too is pledged, nay, sworn to obey, 
And serve his king for many a weary day ; 
And who to call them slaves shall ever dare, 
While they the chains of obligation wear ? 
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If all the men on earth were pledged — the thrall 
Of one poor soul in hell were worse than all, 
And if ten million pledges could restrain 
One soul from hell tremendous were the gain. 

But do our drunkards ever think or see 
From what great dangers are abstainers free, 
From all the dangers to which drunkards run, 
And which, if sober, they 'd escape and shun. 
From sudden deaths which every day take place, 
And which we must to drink indulgence trace. 
The greatest, veriest slave, on earth is he 
Who is a slave to fell ebriety. 

Some gallant men have risked their lives to save 
A fellow creature drowning in the wave ; 
And should not we, if there is ground for hope. 
Of good example as a saving rope. 
Cast out that rope to those around — poor slaves — 
Those helpless drunkards sinking in the waves ? 

The muse commends the pledge, and gladly learns 
What good 't is doing in the See of Ferns, 
Where Father Mathew's spirit still survives. 
And where his blessed labour lives and thrives. 
Peace be to Doctor Furlong, holy man. 
Who in his See a goodly work began.* 

* Sunday Closings 
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Beloved Professor, saintly, meek and wise, 

Thy image stiU is present to my eyes, 

As when I listened with the greatest heed. 

And heard thy words "that 's very well indeed," 

Before the anxious student "on his call" 

Had moved a lip or spoke a word at all ; 

And though we smiled at thy abstractions quaint. 

We all believed we heard and saw a saint. 

No wonder that the seed thy hand had cast. 

Should bear rich fruit and that its fruit should last. 

May thy example as a guiding light 

Illume our path and nerve us for the fight. 

T is not I hope an idle boast to say 
I Ve kept the pledge for many a weary day, 
A lengthened period of life's hopes and fears, 
A period over eight and thirty years ; 
And if I were as young as I was then. 
And knew as much of all the ways of men 
As I do now, I 'd take the pledge again ; 
And far more willingly, perhaps, and swift. 
At seeing others tossed and sent adrift 
On drink's dark tide, the sport of wind and wave. 
Whom nothing short of miracles can save. 
I now declare, when I review the past. 
Who takes the pledge has safely anchor cast, 
And is sheltered from the billows. and the blast, 
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But civil laws and pledges too may fail 
To ride the billows and resist the gale. 
So great the pirates that life's sea infest, 
No soul can hope to reach the port of rest, 
To keep of hidden rocks and quicksands clear 
So as triumphant to the harbour steer, 
Without a plentiful and good supply 
Of grace and help supplied him from on high. 
If men love darkness rather than the light, 
The tempter triumphs in th' unequal fight. 
But why are some of this drink war afraid ? 
If they but pray and seek for heaven's aid. 
No matter how drink shops are multiplied. 
E'en though their drinks flowed round us like the tide. 
And e'en though every devil quitted hell 
To aid the publicans their grog to 6ell, 
Man can resist — since every man is free — 
And overcome the fiery enemy. 
But not by nature's help can this take place ; 
To vanquish sin we need the aid of grace ; 
T' obtain this aid we 've only well to pray, 
And strength will come and devils fly away. 
Let christians pray, and pray as christians ought. 
And in the way our loving Saviour taught. 
And ask for wisdom like king David's son. 
And heU is vanquished and the battle won. 
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To make us truly wise we further tieed 

To meditate, — from vain distraction freed — 

On our creation and our final elid, 

And on those truths th' inspired writers penn'd ; 

On Death and Judgment, and on Heaven arid Hell, 

Such meditation tames the passions weU, 

And kindles in the soul a holy fire. 

Which quick consumes each earthly low desire. 

And makes the soul to heaven's joys aspire. 

The heart in which such meditations burn 

Will the ungodly cups of Bacchus spurn. 

And every low and sensual joy that mars 

Our hope of dwelling 'bove the sun and stars ; 

And sharing with the saints that bliss untold, 

Which those shall miss who have their birthright sold 

For vilest nothing — drinks a brute would shim, 

But after which men to perdition run. 

Then pardon, reader, if I briefly state 
Some truths on which we all should meditate. 
To make us sinful, transient, pleasures hate. 

The thought of Death should make aU mortals wise 
Who hope to reign above the starry skies ; 
"Thou art but dust, to dust thou shalt return," 
Should teach us wisdom during life's sojourn ; 
Should make us every sinfiil pleasure fly 
That may debar us from our native skj. 
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Dark Death 's to all an awful mystery ; 

The Christian only can its meaning see ; 

His Bible tells him, gives the reason why, 

It is for all appointed once to die. 

The unbeliever does not seem to know 

Why men should die, but yet believes it so. 

Since none escapes th' inevitable doom. 

And all must share the silence of the tomb. 

That death is certain all men must allow. 

But quite uncertain as to when and how. 

'T is this that fills the Christian soul with fear, 

And this should cure him of his thirst for beer. 

Lest he when drunk should at the bar appear. 

Our Lord reminds us that our time is brief. 

That He will come like th' unexpected thief; 

And at an hour that no one dreams or knows. 

Dark death may come our mortal eyes to close. 

As fish with hooks and birds with snares are caught, 

So men are oft to rigorous judgment brought. 

The angel death is daily sent to seek 

The young, the old, the healthy and the weak ; 

And when he comes to summon us away, 

No time is given for parley or delay ! 

He bears his victim to the judgment seat. 

His Judge — his great all-seeing Judge to meet. 

How many called quite suddenly away ! 

This thought has often filled me with dismay. 
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How many die in wars, how many drown'd ! 
How many drop quite sudden to the. ground, 
How many killed in factories and mines. 
How many crushed to death on railway lines ! 
How many killed by sudden fire or falls. 
And savage murder which the most appals. 
How many too by human maladies. 
By appoplexy or by heart disease ? 
Each day we live of sudden deaths we read. 
And yet we scarcely take the slightest heed, 
Nor dream how soon the same thing may be said 
Of our own selves, the same sad tidings read. 
One cause of sudden deaths, the doctors say. 
Is drink, health robbing drink, as well it may. 
A sudden death is awful when the cause 
Is natural, and comes from nature's laws ; 
But when it comes from drunkenness — the glass — 
It doth in horror every death surpass. 
It makes one shudder that a human soul 
Should reach, when drunk, its everlasting goal, 
And stand before its Judge where e'en the just. 
Must lean on mercy and in mercy trust. 

Has Death regard to power, pomp, or pride. 
Who spares not e'en the bridegroom or the bride ? 
It happened oft the day that saw them wed, 
Saw one or both enrolled among the dead, 
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The youthful conqueror, triumphant, prolid. 

Is called away to wear th' unwelcome fehroud. 

The king while cavalry around him trot 

Is, 'mid his triumphs, by assassins shot ! 

While Dives plans his granaries to extend, 

He finds his projects on that night to etid ! 

The nation's hope, the statesman, mounts his horse. 

The charger stumbles and his lord's a corse. 

The preacher who from sin his flock recalls, 

Feels death's cold hand and in the pulpit fklls. 

Let Christians then of death's approach beware. 

And for that awftd moment well prepare. 

That awflil moment that decides the lot 

Of every being, whether saint or sot. 

If drunkards thought on death, reflected well. 

They 'd shun the cup and hate the sight aiid stiiell. 

And cast it from them as a brand of hell. 

The thought of death should make Us, Christians, fear, 

And then the thought that it may be so niear ! 

Nor day, nor hour, nor minute may we call 

Our own ; before the shades of evening fkll 

Who writes these lines or reads them may be dead. 

And his poor soul to that far country fled ; 

A land unknown, we cannot tell its size. 

Or shape, or where its distant boundary lies. 

A land of spirits, awful and serene — 
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We may imagine it though have not seen, 
And yet how frail the barrier between ! 

No friend returns to tell us where may we 
Be there located for eternity ; 
Whether above in realms of joy and light, 
Or deep below in darkness, gloom and night ! 
When friends have died how much we 'd give to tell 
In what far regions do their spirits dwell ! 
Oh what a change does death eflFect in man 
When comes the end of his sojourn — a span ! 
The king who living filled the world with dread, 
Becomes a little vase of dust when dead. 
The great Napoleon when in death he lay 
Was like the beggar, nought but common clay. 
The great Sir Isaac Newton, sad to tell, 
Was like his apple when to rot he fell. 
No human glory, human greatness, can 
Preserve from death the mortal part of man, 
Kestore its beauty or prevent decay. 
Or chase the moth and gnawing worm away ; 
And yet how few on earth prefer to tread 
The path of penance by the spirit led. 
Along the road the saints and martyrs trod 
Until they reached the promised land of God. 
Alas, alas, we from our Bible know 
That by another road the millions go ! 
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May God convert them to forswear the bowl, 
Reform their lives, and reach the happy goal. 

The thought of death should all our vices cure, 
If we but wish to make our lot secure ; 
But if it fails a deeper thought remains, 
To pierce our hearts and break our vicious chains. 

The thought of Judgment fills each thinking head 
With fear and awe, with terror and with dread ; 
If drunkards did but on this subject dwell, 
'T would soon from them the love of drink expel, 
And every other sinful love that draws 
The heart from God to violate his laws ; 
Those easy precepts, gentle, .sweet and mild, 
The test of love and worship undefiled. 

Let us, dear reader, 't is no vain surmise. 
Behold a drimkard as his spirit flies 
To judgment, whilst his body still is hot, 
A young, a rich, but unrepenting sot, 
Who warned oft by conscience, virtue's friend, 
Which chides the sinner when he dares offend ; 
But takes no heed, but daily gratifies 
His love for drink, and in delirium dies! 
He daily drank his brandy and his wine. 
And of repentance never gave a sign. 
But dies in mortal sin (as I suppose), 
And in this state to dreadful judgment goes. 
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His spirit quits his body — what a scene 

Now meets his eye as death removes the screen ! 

The sights that strike his now unclouded eye 

Make him exclaim "oh what or where am I ? 

Away, away, thou awe inspiring dream ! 

Ah ! where 's my body ? am I what I seem ? " 

But quick as thought he 's forced and doomed to see 

It is no dream but dread reality ! 

His airy spirit looks on every side. 

But nought resembling earth has it descried ; 

No sun or moon, no stars above its head. 

No earth beneath, for earth and sea have fled. 

And nought is left to feel his spirit's tread. 

No more for him or earthly sight or sound, 

But ugly demons his poor soul surround. 

They press in thousands round his ruined soul, 

And but await the opening of the scroll. 

And judgment quick to bind his spirit well. 

And bear it off — those janitors of hell. 

The unrelenting lictors dark as night. 

Whom nought but fiendish vengeance can delight. 

Their fiendish ugliness no faiicy can 

Conceive — no pen of living mortal man 

Describe — those ruins of another world. 

By God's omnipotence to ruin hurl'd. 

Like huge volcanos, each a raging hellj 

And ever burning since from heaven they fell. 
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Their ugly shapes can mortal pencil paint, 

Or give idea of however faint ? 

Could one ten thousand skeletons descry, 

With lurid fire in every ear and eye. 

With liquid fire from every mouth and nose, 

And jets of lurid flame from hands and toes. 

With serpents coiling round their fleshless bones. 

And scorpions twisted in the form of zones. 

Yet such a sight were beauty — loveliness — 

Compared with devils that now fiercely press 

Around the prisoner till his spirit stands 

Before a judgment seat not made with hands. 

'T is but an instant since of life bereft. 

Yet since his soul its sinful body left. 

It has beheld, conceived, and learned much more 

Than e'er it did in all its life before. 

Such knowledge nought avails it now — 't is late — 

As nought can alter or reverse its fate. 

The Judge is seated, angels from his throne, 
With millions more in adoration prone. 
With glory crown'd for mortal ken too bright. 
Which seemed an ocean of Electric light. 
Or that which does Electric light surpass 
As far as diamonds do our common glass. 
The soul shrinks back and fain would shun the gaze 
Of Him whom all those countless millions praise. 
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To guilty mortals awful is the sight 

Of holiness and justice infinite ! 

The soul beholds in terror and dismay 

The face frona which the heavens flee away ; 

Beholds the Judge whose stern avenging ire 

Hurls guilty souls to everlasting fire. 

The guilty soul in deep distress and need, 

Looks round for advocates her cause to plead ; 

But all in vain ; no advocate appears, 

To kindle hope or mitigate her fears. 

Where now her boon companions left behind, 

The tongues that praised with flattery refined ? 

That drank and sang "to drive dull care away," 

But never thought of the accounting day 

When all must stand before the awful throne. 

Where justice reigns and favour is unknown ; 

Where art and eloquence shall not avail 

To warp the Judge or turn the rigid scale. 

The Angel Guardian takes a last farewell, 

And leaves his charge to ministers of hell — 

The dread accusers of the guilty soul. 

Who now their vast indictment quick unroll. 

And there as in a painting broad and clear, 

The sinner's thoughts and words and acts appear j 

And here are witnesses to testify 

To all he did, if he should dare deny. 
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No need there is the witnesses to call ; 
The Judge is witness and he knows them all. 
He is the searcher of the heart and reins, 
His eye all-seeing sees the smallest stains ; 
The thought most hidden in the heart's recess 
Is clearly seen and nothing left to guess. 

It fills with awe in courts where men preside, 
To see a subject for high treason tried 
Before a mortal judge severe and just, 
Himself a heap of animated dust ; 
To see the guilty from his prison led. 
To see the cavalry and hear the tread 
Of fiery war steeds as they strike the groimd, 
And see the sabres as they flash around ; 
To see the helmets and the nodding plumes, 
While death's dark gibbet in the distance looms. 
If judge and jury and the men of law. 
And aU around inspire the mind with awe, 
How great the awe, let mortal man conceive. 
When any sinful son of fallen Eve 
Appears before stern justice infinite. 
And for high treason ministers indict; 
When demons testify to what they saw. 
And prosecuting quote the gospel law ; 
And man's own conscience which can never lie, 
Comes forth against his sins to testify. 
And vindicate the ways of God on high ! 
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The drunkard's soul with trembling and with dread, 

Now reads its guilt in letters large and red ; 

His sins of thought when for the cup he longed, 

His dread injustice when his own he wronged. 

He stole their gold, their health, their peace and rest 

To feed the demon raging in his breast ; 

His sins of words by curses, oaths and lies. 

His scoffing, irreligious blasphemies ! 

His sins of anger and his want of shame, 

And countless others it were long to name ; 

His sins of scandal, greatest sins of all, 

By which he caused the innocent to fall. 

He joined the demons in his drunken pride. 

And as a tempter took the devil's side. 

The lambs of Jesus innocent and good. 

Signed, sealed and branded with the precious Blood, 

He caused by ill example forth to stray, 

Until they fell to drunkenness a prey. 

Some sins are secret — sins of drink are known, 

And hence the scandal by example shown, 

And Christ in anger now demands his own ! 

But where are they ? how many have returned 

Of those who fell and Jesus' service spurned ? 

Ah ! some in hell are waiting at the gate. 

To see their fell destroyer s end and fate ! 

And lo ! he comes, the sentence dread is passed, 

And devils hold him in their clutches fast, 
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Nor give him time to bid his friends farewell, 
Until they drag him to the gates of hell ! 
He struggles hard — in vain — the bolt is shot, 
And hell receives another drunken sot ! 

Let us who mourn the glutton's awful fate. 
Seek grace and wisdom ere the search is late. 
If we are sober let us not presume, 
As other sins may lead to death and gloom. 
By lust and avarice how many fall ? 
By envy, hatred, bitterness and gall ! 
And some not drunkards fall by cursed pride. 
And shall be tortured by the demon's side. 
So let us, reader, earnestly begin 
To serve the Lord and shun the sight of sin. 

Who would his soul from sinful habits free 
Must oft in spirit visit Calvary. 
The things my Saviour suflFered for my sake 
Should all our love and gratitude awake, 
Our hate and horror of each sin that tore 
My Saviour's flesh and pierced his inner core, 
While He as victim our transgressions bore. 
If of old the brazen serpent's sight 
Could cure the fiery serpent's deadly bite, 
To look on Jesus and to hear His sighs, 
And see the agony in which he dies, 
Should cure the bite of sin and make us fly 
The sins that caused the Saviour thus to die* 
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Let us then, reader, humbly, meekly, speed 

To Calvary's Hill, and there unfolded read 

The guilt of sin, and God's eternal hate. 

The love of Jesus infinitely great. 

Who shed His Blood our sins to expiate. 

Did man but often on this subject dwell, 

'T would purge his soul and break the magic spell 

Of sinful pleasures that to death allure. 

And would his thirst for drink unhallowed cure. 

Then let us travel by the painful road 
To Calvary and strive to ease the load 
That presses down my Saviour and my God, 
And let us tread the path that He has trod. 
And at each step our grevious sins deplore. 
And strike our hearts and love Him more and more ; 
And there resolve not only sin to fly. 
But for His sake to suflFer and to die. 

I shall not here recount the things that passed 
At that great Supper which we call the Last, 
When God the Saviour took both bread and wine. 
And wrought his greatest miracle divine ; 
And gave a proof, all other proofs above. 
Of His ineflfable undying love ; 
But shall pursue him to Gethseman^, 
And there reflect on his dread agony. 

Behold our loving Saviour all alone. 
And hear his words and see his body prone, 
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And ask yourself who is it prostrate lies ? 

Who groans in spirit, who in anguish cries ? 

Can this be He so typified of old, 

The Saviour looked for and so long foretold ! 

Who was to come to conquer death and hell, 

And open heaven for man within to dwell ? 

Who was to come to set the captive free. 

And to atone for man's iniquity ? 

Yes, this is He by whom the world was made, 

And for whose coming priests and prophets prayed ; 

For whom the just by longing sighs and tears, 

Had sighed and prayed for full four thousand years ; 

Who was by types and figures long foreshown. 

Whose life and sorrows prophecy made known, 

Who was to be rejected by his own ; 

The Abel just whose blood should daily rise. 

Which not for vengeance but for mercy cries ; 

The Noah who in time should build an ark, 

To save the world fi'om sin's deep deluge dark ; 

The Isaac great — the victim to arise 

And bear aloft the wood for sacrifice ; 

The Joseph whom his brethren base would sell, 

Who would be humbled then exalted dwell. 

And when exalted feed the world with bread. 

And o'er his brethren false — love's tears would shed, 

O'er those who sold him and who thought him dead* 
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The Moses who should safely lead through seas 
Of suffering, sorrow, human miseries. 
Ah ! this is He, the Victim for our sins, 
Whose Passion in the garden now begins. 

Does He whose coming makes all nations glad 
Cry out in agony " my soul is sad 
And sorrowful,'' aye "unto death ? " 't is plain 
A miracle is needed to sustain. 
Ah yes, alas ! — no sadness ever known 
Like that of Jesus in the garden prone ; 
That sea of sorrow, awful and profound, 
Which roUs o'er Jesus prostrate on the ground, 
No thought of angel or of man can sound. 
The sinless Saviour whom the heavens adore 
Became a victim for our sins and bore 
The sins of mankind ever since the fall. 
As if the Sinless had committed aU. 
And these are they that press him to the ground. 
And force the bloody sweat that flows around ; 
That wring that cry of anguish — awful cry — 
From him who yearned for fallen man to die. 
No tongue can speak that anguish, and I pause 
To make a few reflections on the cause 
Of all my Saviour's sorrow, grief and woe, 
And all he did for sinners undergo. 

Our Lord foresaw the torments, every one, 
He would endure before the morrow's sua 
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Should set ; the insults, scoflFs, and cruel blows 

Of his inhuman, ruthless, savage foes. 

He felt the bitterness and awful weight 

Of all their cruelties and fiendish hate. 

He saw the sins of mankind great and small, 

And felt intensest sorrow for them all ; 

He saw the sins of all the human race 

Which He must by His sufierings eflFace ; 

He saw the greatness — greatness without end — 

Of God's dread Majesty whom men ofieud 

When they commit a grievous sin, and hence 

He felt such sorrow for the dread oflFence. 

He saw what those who loved Him should endure 

Ere they shall reach their happiness secure, 

The martyrs, virgins, hermits and the rest 

Who 'd fly the yoke of Satan and detest ; 

But whom the world would torture and despise, 

That world that hates the holy and the wise. 

Our Lord foresaw (conceive his grief who can) 

Through coming time th' ingratitude of man. 

He saw the millions that would Him deny, 

And by their sins their Saviour crucify. 

He saw the millions of the human race 

That would resist and trample on His grace. 

He saw the multitudes that would be lost 

Despite the sufferings their salvation cost. 
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He saw the numbers great that would abuse 
His proffered grace and Satan's service choose ; 
All this our loving Saviour saw, and more, 
And felt a sorrow never known before ; 
To well conceive it were an eflFort vain. 
As nought in Him could dull the sense of pain. 
But lo ! the traitor comes and heads a gang. 
And gives his Lord the deepest, keenest pang ; 
Yes, Judas comes, and lest the foe should miss, 
Gives to his Lord the hollow traitor's kiss. 
Ah ! Judas ! Judas ! what has Jesus done 
To thee, perdition's basest, blackest son. 
That thou shouldst thus thy loving Lord betray. 
And sell Him for a vile and paltry pay ? 
That thou His bosom and familiar friend, 
Shouldst show the rabble whom to apprehend ? 
That thou He raised to such a wondrous height. 
And made ambassador to spread the light 
Of gospel liberty both near and far, 
Shouldst thus become a fallen, fallen star, 
A guilty Deicide condemned to dwell 
The greatest wreck among the damned in hell ! 
what a wound to my sweet Lord to see 
His base Apostle's cruel treachery ! 
A greater wound, some holy men declare, 
To His fond Heart was Judas's despair, 
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It was not Judas's sin and guilt alone, 
It was the millions', and, perhaps, my own, 
Of which this treason was the first, the type. 
That wounded Jesus more than scourge or stripe. 
The thought of all that would their Saviour sell 
For some mere trifle, bauble, bagatelle, 
Some sensual pleasure, some unhallowed link. 
Some little money or some little drink. 
For passing pleasures that so quickly fade, 
Is Jesus sold, abandoned and betrayed ! 
Forbid it, Lord, I beg, beseech and pray. 
That we should ever sell Thee or betray. 

The wicked rabble seize our Lord and bring 
To mean tribunals the Eternal King 
Of ages, source of grace and power, . 
Who yields consent, and adds "this is your hour." 
Around the Lamb of God the rabble bawl. 
And drag from court to court the Lord of all ! 
To Annas and to Caiphas they go, 
And aU indignities to Jesus show. 
They mock and hoot Him with derisive cries. 
And charge Him with the foulest blasphemies. 
The rabble bufiet, spit upon and bind 
Our loving Lord so gentle and resigned. 
Eternal wisdom mocked ! a rabble base 
With spittle covering that royal face 
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Which angels gaze on with ecstatic gaze, 

And chaunt its beauty in eternal lays ! 

We Christians do the savage rabble blame, 

But <io not Christians often do the same ? 

Does not the drunkard scoflF, maltreat, despise 

His loving Lord, when to the cup he flies ? 

Saint Paul declares, and no one will deny, 

Relapsing sinners mock and crucify 

Again the Son of Man ; and yet, alas. 

Those truths wont keep men from the tempting glass, 

And other deadly sins that men commit. 

Who, like the rabble, buflFet, mock and spit. 

The Jewish rabble in derision vile 

Insult the Saviour and his face defile ; 

But His Apostle, Peter, winged a dart 

Which more than any pierced the Sacred Heart ; 

For, he, a loved disciple, nothing loth. 

Denies his Lord and Master on his oath ! 

Denies him thrice on oath ! of man afraid. 

And only questioned by a servant maid. 

He did too much in his own strength confide. 

Presumed too much, and hence his Lord denied. 

We all were taught a lesson in his case, 

How weak we are without the help of grace. 

And how, if after Christ we wish to run. 

We must unsafe and low companions shun. 
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Not only drunkards but abstainers all 
Should shun the danger lest perhaps they fall ; 
Saint Peter took a pledge exceeding strong 
To follow Christ, nor did he keep it long 
Until he broke it, and his Master's eye 
Told him no longer on himself rely. 
It was not Peter's sin alone, though he 
Had pledged and sworn so much fidelity, 
So wounded Jesus as the sin and crime 
Of all the Christians tiU the end of time, 
Who would deny their Lord in word and deed. 
And make His loving Heart again to bleed ; 
And, like the thief impenitent, deride 
Their loving Lord who for their sins had died. 
May every Christian who his Lord denies 
Eepent like Peter and like Peter rise. 

Our Lord is dragged along from court to court 
With insults loaded — ^made the people's sport ! 
They lead Him on along the public street. 
And loudly call Him hypocrite and cheat. 
The cunning Pilate fears to set Him free. 
And sends Him to Herod, king of Gallilee. 

Ye saints and angels what a pitying sight 
To see your King arrayed in garments white. 
To see your Lord in sinful Herod's court 
Derided, mocked and made the people's sport ! 
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And treated as a fool ! by sinners scorn'd, 
And as a King in mockery adorn'd ! 
It was my sins, not Herod, yes, my pride. 
That humbled Jesus, made his foes deride ; 
For me He suflFered anguish, shame and woe, 
That I might never shame eternal know. 
To Pilate's hall our Lord is led again, 
Eeviled, insulted by the worst of men ; 
E'en Pilate saw 't was envy, hate and spite 
That made the Jews the Innocent indict ; 
But temporising Pilate feared t' oflfend 
The fickle rabble whom he thought to bend 
T' impartial justice and to reason's side ; 
But no ; their malice must be gratified. 
They will prefer Barabbas, robber vile. 
So great their malice, wickedness and guile, 
To their Redeemer who in mercy deigns 
To take our nature and to break the chains 
Of sin and Satan, and their cursed sway 
And leads to joys that shall not pass away. 
And ah ! my Lord, how oft do Christians too, 
Who vow to follow thee and good pursue. 
Some empty bauble to thy love prefer. 
As did the Jews this vilest character ? 
Still Pilate hopes (alas, that he should please 
Th' inhuman mob) their anger to appease, 
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And orders Jesus — ^by some demon urged — 
To be led forth, though innocent, and scourg'd. 
In hopes their malice might be satisfied ; 
But no — until my dearest Lord has died. 
And has atoned for my rebeUious pride ! 

Behold a sight that must the heavens astound. 
The Lord of glory scourged ! the Sinless crown'd 
With sharpest thorns which burn like spikes of flame. 
While He is stript and thus held up to shame ! 
Behold His livid frame with wounds overspread ; 
*^ No soundness from the sole of foot to head," 
^' No sightliness " that human eye could see ; 
And this he undergoes for you and me ! 
He seemed " a leper and one struck by God," 
So stricken was he by th' avenging rod. 
The sins of men were on my Saviour laid. 
Love's willing victim. He the ransom paid : 
He paid the debt no victim else could pay. 
Appeased God's wrath and washed man's sins away. 
Behold, my soul, how dearly thou wast bought. 
And see the havoc which thy sins have wrought 
In yonder victim, pure and undefiled. 
His flesh all mangled and himself reviled ; 
A purple garment o'er his shoulders spread, 
A crown of thorns upon his sinless head — 
A reed his sceptre and a stool his throne. 
While his tormentors in a mocking tone, 
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Salute Him King, and their allegiance show, 
By stripes and scourges, adding blow to blow ! 
The streaming blood adown his body ran. 
And Pilate pitying says, " Behold the Man ;'' 
" Behold the Man," the pagan Pilate cried, 
Behold his state and be ye satisfied ; 
Behold his meekness to his very foes. 
Behold his patience under all your blows ! 
Behold the Man, so gentle and resigned. 
Behold the Man, in whom no fault I find. 
Behold his wounds which should your anger stay, 
Behold him now and let him live, I pray ; 
And in return he hears the dreadful cry — 
" Away, away with him, and crucify ! " 

Behold, my soul, your Saviour and your God 
Who thus alone for you the wine press trod ; 
Ah, come and see the love of Jesus dear. 
And shed with him the fond and pitying tear ; 
Aye bathe his feet in tears, the kiss imprint. 
And ne'er again the heart's afiection stint ; 
If tears of blood fi-om every pore should flow, 
'T is only what our souls to Jesus owe. 
For He has loved us more than parent could. 
And for our sins has shed His Precious Blood. 

Ought love of creatures ever intervene. 
Or from our thoughts the wounds of Jesus screen ? 
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Forbid it, Lord, that I should e'er forget 
The love I owe thee — an eternal debt. 
Teach me the love of creatures all to spurn, 
Lest I from Thee the heart's affections turn ; 
For what to me is earthly love beside 
The love of Thee who for my ransom died ? 
For me, a child of wrath, deserving hell, 
A child of Parents that rebelled and fell. 
'T was love for us that made his Blood to flow, 
'T was love inflicted every stripe and blow ; 
And if his love inflame your grateful breast. 
You '11 keep his law and every sin detest, 
And lust and drunkenness beyond the rest. 

Pilate condemns the Innocent to die ; 
He saw that nought but death could satisfy 
Christ's wicked enemies, the heartless Jews, 
And fearing too he 'd Caesar's friendship lose ; 
And what will Caesar's friendship e'er avail 
If men in justice and in judgment fail? 
To those who seek the Truth, the Life, the Way, 
It matters not what others think or say. 

And now they lay on Christ a heavy load. 
And make him bear it on the painful road 
To Calvary ; no victim shall be found 
As was for Isaac when his father bound 
The willing victim. Ere the act was done 
An angel spoke and saved a faithful son. 
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The Son of God no angel came to save, 
Since He his life for sinners freely gave. 
His love compels Him to the painful choice, 
That men may live and in his bliss rejoice. 

My Saviour bears his cross, shall I refuse ? 
The path he chose, shall I not also choose ? 
The path to heaven is a path of pain ; 
To die to pleasure is eternal gain. 
Far better suffer every earthly loss 
Than to refuse, and not to bear the cross ; 
The cross which now upon my Lord is laid 
Shall brightly shine when sun and moon shall fade. 
When it precedes Him on the judgment day. 
And fills th' unjust with terror and dismay. 
0, with what ardour did my Lord embrace 
His cross by which he ransomed Adam's race, 
Th' altar on which the priceless Victim lies. 
Himself the High Priest and the Sacrifice ; 
Who entering the Holies opens heaven's gates. 
And man with God in friendship reinstates. 
Behold the Saviour as he bears His cross. 
Now falling, fainting, from the grievous loss 
Of blood, and treated like the vilest slave. 
Yes, He who came to free mankind and save. 
The wicked rabble kick our Lord, and goad, 
And force Him still to bear his heavy load ; 
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And but relieve Him when they understood 

He might expire from so much loss of blood ; 

And might thereby escape a death of shame, 

The meanest, vilest death that one could name. 

Arrived at Calvary, fatigued and spent 

With loss of blood and all he underwent, 

The comfort offered to the Lord of all — 

A bitter draught of vinegar and gall; 

A drink still offered Him by all who drain 

The cup that maddens and disturbs the brain. 

And now they strip him of His blood-dyed clothes, 

Re-ope His wounds and renovate His woes. 

They seize the gentle Lamb of God and stretch 

Him on the cross — as if some guilty wretch 

Who merited the meanest death to die — 

None could be meaner than to crucify. 

The Son of God resists not, but obeys ; 

And our great High Priest lifts His eyes and prays, 

And offers unto God a spotless sacrifice 

Of value infinite — 'T is God that dies 

And opes to man a passage to the skies. 

He on the cross His arms Avide extends 

T' embrace His enemies and make them friends ; 

And yet one thief the invitation spurns, 

While yet another to His Saviour turns ; 

And so it is that with their latest breath, 

One chooses life, another chooses death. 
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But, oh, the touching and the awful sight 

To see the Son of God, true light of light, 

Stretched on a shameful cross — my Saviour sweet — 

And nails fast driven in his hands and feet ! 

Those hands that fill the world with blessings great, 

That did the world and all therein create, 

And that uphold the universal frame. 

Pierced through with spikes that torture and inflame ! 

Those feet that moved at loving mercy's call, 

And wearied not in doing good to all. 

Are dug with nails that pierce the tender nerves ; 

Is this, Man, what heaven's Bang deserves ? 

What more could Jesus suffer, grief or woe. 

His mercy infinite and love to show ? 

Well may He utter in lugubrious tones — 

"They have dugmy hands and numbered allmy bones." 

See how the Precious Blood runs down in streams ; 

To eyes of men how cheap and mean it seems ; 

By sinners trampled in the very street. 

And sprinkled round upon the horses' feet ! 

And yet that Blood, which angels bright adore. 

Is in the sight of God of value more 

Than all the worlds, in wond'rous wealth arrayed, 

That ever have been, or that shall be made. 

What are those worlds compared to God ? A mite. 

What is their wealth compared to infinite ? 

a 
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For me, a sinner, spiritually dead, 

Was all that blood in rich profusion shed ! 

Come, reader, come and see the dying pangs 
Of Christ, our love, as he suspended hangs 
(For three long hours of agonizing pain 
Did Christ suspended on His cross remain) 
Upon the cross at which His Mother stands, 
In grief, immovable, with clasped hands, 
In silent sorrow, too profound for speech, 
Beside her Son, whose face she cannot reach 
To wipe the blood that round his temples flows, 
To moist His lips. His dying eyes to close. 
To ease his head, to catch his parting breath. 
Or comfort Him, who dying, conquers death ! 
What tears adown the face of Mary roll. 
As the sword of sorrow rends her stainless soul ! 
Well may that Mother in her grief exclaim 
(Her heart a furnace of intensest flame). 
All you that pass, behold my Son Divine, 
And say was sorrow ever like to mine ! 

Behold the love of Jesus Christ who dies 
For all mankind, e'en for His enemies ; 
See how He pardons them, and prays for those 
Who crucify him, his relentless foes. 
The words that in His agony He spoke. 
When He his deep mysterious silence broke, 
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Show how He loved our fallen, sinful race, 
While His fond hands are open to embrace, 
And his five wounds to bathe our souls in grace. 
Now list His words, so loving, yet ao true, 
Of every sinner. Christian well as Jew, 
" Father forgive, they know not what they do." 
How great his mercy to the humble thief. 
Who felt compunction for his sins and grief. 
Again, his words that made His Mother mine 
Are full of mercy and of love divine. 
The words, " I thirst," reveal a very sea 
Of suflfering and of burning love for me. 
No greater pain have mortals ever known 
Than that of thirst, which from its lofty throne 
Has hurled reason, so intense the pain 
As rescued mariners can best explain. 
'T was man's indulgence in the cup accurst 
That caused our Saviour's awful, killing thirst ; 
And yet men will not from that cup abstain, 
But do what in them lies t' increase his pain. 
My Saviour felt still greater thirst, methinks, 
Than bodily thirst for any cooling drinks ; 
His thirst for souls, to rescue them from hell, 
From thirst eternal which no words can tell, 
Was inconceivable, for well he saw 
The millions that would violate His. law. 
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And thirst for sinful pleasures and would go 

To drink the wine cup of God's wrath below. 

He thirsted for their sinful souls, but they 

Won't thirst for him, nor his fond love repay, 

But like the hardened thief, his Lord beside, 

Prefer with devils ever to abide. 

By that dread thirst which for our sakes you bore 

I beg of Thee, my Saviour, and implore, 

The Demon Drink from drunkards all expel — 

No other devil does his work so well, 

Or leads so many to the gates of hell ; 

And make all prodigals in love with wine 

To loathe and fly the filthy husks of swine, 

And lead them to receive thy fond embrace. 

And clothe them with the nuptial robes of grace ; 

And aid us all our passions to restrain 

That we with Thee in heaven's bliss may reign. 

And now, dear reader, let us turn our eyes, 
And gaze once more on Jesus ere He dies ; 
His face divine and dying features scan, 
And read his love ineflFable for man ; 
And beg of him to touch our hardened hearts, 
And pierce them with the bright and flaming darts 
Of that sweet love He came on earth to cast, 
The love of him who loved us to the last. 
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And who is gone bright mansions to provide 
For all His friends who in his love abide. 

" It is consummated *' — " I recommend 
My soul into Thy hands " — and now the end. 
Who is it, Christian, speaks these words and dies ? 
The Source of Life and Ruler of the skies, 
As nature moved and weeping testifies. 
happy consummation for us all 
Which has repaired th' effects of Adam's fall, 
Which has redeemed the world, and overthrown 
The reign of Satan who made earth his own. 
Dark hell is vanquished, and a flood of grace 
Flows from the cross on Adam's sinful race ; 
Aye from the cross, from out the Saviour's side. 
Comes forth the rich, regenerating tide. 

The grave no more of victory shall sing, 
And death has lost his sharp and bitter sting. 
The Precious Blood, long typified, is spiU'd, 
And ancient prophecies are now fulfilled. 
The gate of heaven our High Priest now unbars. 
That men may reign with him above the stars ; 
Yet weeping, trembling nature, grieves the while 
As she beholds the work of sinners vile. 
The sun is darkened and the rocks are rent. 
And hardened hearts are softened to repent ; 
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The dead arise and in the streets appear, 
And e'en the Jews are filled with awe and fear; 
And shall not Christians weep and strike the breast, 
And every sin that men commit detest ? 

And now, Lord, who didst for sinilers drain 
The cup of sorrow, grant me to remain 
Beside Thy cross, my tearful eyes to raise, 
T' inbibe Thy love as on Thy wounds I gaze ; 
T' embrace Thy feet with Magdalen's embrace. 
To kiss Thy wounds, the fountain springs of grace, 
That I may never from Thy service turn. 
That in my heart Thy love may brightly burn ; 
And that when death shall come to seal my eyes, 
My soul shall share Thy glory in the skies. 

To think on death and judgmient helps the soul 
To keep from sin and shun the tempting bowl. 
To merit heaven and its endless bliss. 
To shun the torments of the deep abyss, 
Should man not suffer hunger, thirst., and pain. 
And toil and trouble when he knows the gain ? 
If drunkards thought on heaven's bliss above 
Could they earth's fleet and filthy pleasures love ? 
Methinks not, reader, so let us reflect 
Upon the happiness of God's elect, 
As well as our poor faculties permit, 
With all the borrowed light of Holy Writ. 
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With all the aid of revelation's light, 
What pen shall dare of heaven's joys to write ? 
To paint its bliss what mortal shall presume, 
Since none conceive it till they cross the tomb, 
And by the light of glory there behold 
Perfections infinite and bliss untold ? 
But yet 't is well to tread the azure road 
In solemn thought to heaven's bright abode. 
And there, with eye and glass of faith to scan 
The bliss prepared for every child of man : — 
For all who here the path to heaven choose ; 
But most, alas, the given grace abuse. 
Celestial City, built of Jasper stone. 
Four-sided, beautiful, of wealth unknown, 
Wide as Creation's glowing, azure wall. 
The home of Him who rules and governs all. 
The radiant home of angels, pure and bright. 
Of thee and thine what mortal pen shall write ? 
Thy streets of gold, transparent, like to glass — 
Thy gates of pearl, which nought defiled shall pass, 
Thy twelve foundations, all in order laid. 
Thy courts in beauty infinite array'd. 
Are far too dazzling for our mortal ken, 
Arie far above the thoughts of busy men 
To fathom, paint, or e'en to comprehend. 
Where all is riches, greatness, without end. 
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No sun or moon required to give thee light, 
No shade thou knowest of evening or of night ; 
The Lamb's thy light, whose sweet celestial ray 
Unfailing shines through heaven's eternal day. 
The stream of life in thee for ever flows. 
The tree of life for ever blooms and grows ; 
Dark cares and sorrows are in thee unknown, 
In thee is bliss supreme and bliss alone. 
What glorious things of thee, sweet city, said ! 
What glorious written and what glorious read ! 
Can man imagine infinite delights. 
E'en though his fancy take the boldest flights ? 
If earth, the home of sorrow, toil, and care. 
Our place of banishment, is bright and fair. 
And beautiful, and lovely to the eye, 
what must be the home of God on high. 
The eternal dwelling of the King of Kings, 
Of whose magnificence the prophet sings ! 
What rich creations to our thoughts unknown. 
Are round Jehovah's everlasting throne. 
And shared by those he loves, who love in turn. 
And unconsumed with love eternal burn — 
His friends. His children, whom he loved so well, 
Who fought and vanquished all the hosts of hell ! 
Celestial joys, but little understood. 
By erring mortals who call evil good, 
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Where every ill that here our life surrounds, 

Is absent, and where bliss untold abounds. 

In heaven no soul shall suffer grief or pain. 

Or hunger, thirst, or anguish of the brain ; 

Nor heat nor cold shall ever cause a sigh. 

No tear shall ever glisten in the eye ; 

No length of years shall ever cause decay, 

For all the former things are passed away. 

No fear of losing present goods, nor fear 

That shade of evil ever shall come near. 

The soul in heaven from every fear is free. 

Secure of bliss for all eternity. 

No longer any fear of death or hell ; 

In blissful peace the soul shall ever dwell. 

The body too, impassible and bright, 

When glorified, shall share the soul's delight. 

It shall become obedient to the soul. 

And in an instant pass from pole to pole. 

And like a spirit bright, so new, so strange. 

So wonderful, so glorious the change. 

No need of nourishment or fear of pain, 

For nought can part it from the soul again. 

Nought, nought, shall enter heaven that is unclean. 

And nought that is not beautiful is seen. 

No wicked souls shall wicked arts employ 

To rob a neighbour of his peace and joy. 
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There 's nought beyond to which the just sspure, 
Since nought is left to covet or desire. 
In souls in glory can there be a void, 
Where endless happiness by all 's enjoy'd ? 
No soul shall envy though its glory 's lees, 
For all are happy even to excess, 
And yet no pleasure palls or ever tires. 
Where every joy the soul with rapture fires. 

Behold the lives of busy men on earth. 
And how they toil for honour, ease, and mirtih ; 
See how for gold they hunger, toil, and sigh 
In hopes some brief and empty bliss to buy. 
Look, look, around on this terrestial ball, 
What are its honours though you had theioa all ? 
A puflF of smoke that may not last till n^htj 
Since you may die and vanish out of sight ; 
Then all the honours men and monarchs gave, 
Shall sink beside you in the silent grave. 
And e'en in life can honours bring you peace, 
And from dark care the anxious mind t^eleafee? 
Or give you health and strength when fell disease 
Shall mock and baffle human remedies ? 
And what true peace do earthly honours bring. 
Or happiness to emperor or king ? 
Can hoarded wealth man's spirit satisfy ? 
Can broad domains and mansions great and high ? 
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Can splendid retihnes and rooms of State, 

And all the luxuries that wealth await, 

Bring real happiness or tranquil joy, 

Or banish fears that sadden and annoy ? 

Can sweets of music fill the human ear, 

Though one should all earth's thrilling music hear ? 

Can all the sights that wondering men admire, 

Delight the eye beyond the soul's desire ? 

Can all the pleasures spread from pole to pole, 

Fill up and satisfy one human soul ? 

Not all the envied pleasures men here find 

Can give true joy to any human mind. 

Earth's honours, riches, glory, titles, fame, 

But make, when got, the weary heart exclaim. 

All, all, is vanity, yes, all is vain, 

Man's earthly home is one of grief and pain ; 

The ray of joy that here and there appears, 

But serves to show that earth's a vale of tears. 

Not so our home of future bliss we deem, 

The tranquil home, of joy and bliss supr^ne. 

Where honours, riches, pleasures, souls enjoy, 

And where enjoyments never, never, cloy. 

Where'er above the blessed spirits glance. 

Are sights so beautiful as to entrance. 

Are sounds delightful to the human ear. 

When angels play and souls enraptured hear 
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The notes angelic which with music fill 

The courts above and with sweet rapture thrill. 

There^very saint that enters wears a crown 
More brilliant than the sun that poureth down 
A flood of amber light, and occupies 
A throne more bright and lasting than the skies. 
All earthly thrones are mean as mud and mire 
Compared to those to which we all aspire. 
All earthly glory — now so madly sought — 
Compared with heavenly is not worth a thought ; 
There, there, is honour true, and there alone — 
To reign with God and share a heavenly throne. 
Men seek for riches here, and what are they ? 
Mere earthly dross, some heaps of earth and clay. 
In heaven alone are riches infinite 
Beyond all riches that can charm the sight 
On earth, or can the heart of man delight. 
Celestial pleasures no admixture know, 
They fill the soul, and filling, overflow ; 
And best of all they never, never, cease. 
Or sufier diminution or decrease. 

'T is not created joys or pleasures, I confess. 
That make up heaven's essential happiness ; 
It is the clear, unclouded, vision bright 
Of God— beheld in Beatific light — 
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Beheld in His own essence bright and clear — 

Possessed, adored, without the slighest fear 

Of ever losing Him, the Good Supreme, 

Or forfeiting his friendship and esteem. 

" Confirmed in glory," as great authors say. 

Ah ! who can fancy what these words convey. 

But let us see if we can realize 

The bliss of one just entering on the skies. 

His soul has entered heaven's eternal dome, 

Her long sought, sighed for, blissful, happy home. 

The Light of Glory gives her strength to see 

The self-existing, triune Deity; 

To see what else she could not see and live. 

Did not that light new strength of vision give. 

She now beholds, with clear enraptured eye. 

The face of Him who built the earth and sky. 

Who by His word created great and small. 

Who made, sustains, who guides and governs all. 

Th' eternal, self-existing God she sees 

Now face to face, and sinks in ecstacies, 

As in a sea of boundless bliss that rolls 

In tides of rapture over happy souls. 

This sight gives knowledge never known before, 
And science bright, surpassing human lore. 
It shows the essence of the Deity, 
And all the persons of the Trinity. 
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The truths to us that so obscure appear 
Are there to blessed souls exceeding clear, 
Who see by one ecstatic, vivid glance 
The truths theology doth here advance ; 
All God's perfections, infinite — forsooth — 
His power, wisdom, goodness, mercy, truth. 
And all Divine perfections without end. 
Which none but God can fully comprehend. 
They clearly read Faith's mysteries profound 
Whose depth no finite intellect can sound ; 
Respecting creatures too, they know the cause 
Of their creation, and the hidden laws 
That guide the Universe, the secrets too, 
Of every art and science men pursue. 
None thirst for knowledge in the courts on high, 
The sight of God doth all their thirst supply. 
In whom they read, as in a mirror bright, 
Those truths revealed to Beatific sight. 
All truths souls need or ever wish to know 
Are clearly seen in Beatific glow. 

But ah ! the love that vision bright unfolds 
To all the saints, whom it in rapture holds, 
Begets a happiness too deep and bright 
For words to utter or for pens to write, 
For minds on earth to fancy or conceive. 
For souls to look on till this earth they leave, 
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And are made strong and perfect aU to gaze 

On Glory's thrilling, awe-inspiring blaze, 

In which God's nature, awful and serene, 

Unchangeable, ineffable, is seen. 

The soul there reads th' unutterable love 

Of God, all human, finite, thought above. 

Beholds God's uncreated beauty, source and spring 

Of all the beauty which we mortals sing, 

As we, the sun, and moon, and stars, descry, 

And th' azure beauties of the star-built sky, 

And all the beauty seen on earth below. 

Which nature, science, human £^rt can show. 

By lake and river, sea and ocean wide. 

In vale or meadow, or on mountain side. 

In every tree, and plant, and shrub that grows. 

In rose, and flower, and blooming herb that blows ; 

In every form of being, shape, and size. 

In every colour that can glad the eyes ; 

In every work of art and rich design. 

And all the beauty of the face divine 

Of man, aud of aU Uving things. 

From huge leviathans to tiny wings 

Of insects bright, that glisten in the beam ; 

And all the beauty of which mortals dream-r- 

All, all, is ugliness, complete and dim. 

Nay e'en the beauty of the Cheyubiin, 
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Compared — but no ; the word I here recall ; 
There cannot be comparison at all 
Between what's finite and infinity, 
Between the creature and the Deity. 

If earthly beauty gives delight so great 
To man's dull vision in his earthly state, 
What joy doth uncreated beauty give 
To souls above, who in God's presence live ! 
And there behold His loveliness divine. 
And, made partakers of His nature, shine ! 
As iron grows in furnaces so bright, 
So do men's souls in Beatific light 
Partake of qualities, as doctors teach. 
Above their nature and beyond their reach 
Until exalted, strengthened, purified. 
And, through God's goodness, with his saints allied. 
To love the Good supreme no soul can fail ; 
Souls can 't but love when God removes the veil, 
And they behold the infinite abyss 
Of all perfections in the land of bliss, 
And gaze in rapture with their spirits' eyes 
On Him who is All-perfect and All- wise. 

Though great the joy that every saint and firiend 
Of God enjoys in heaven, were it to end 
E'en at the distance of ten million years, 
'T were not complete, nor free from anxious fears, 
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But no ; such fear in heaven can ne'er find room 
To cast o'er joys supreme one shade of gloom. 
For saints above all fear of loss is past, 
While God exists their joys sublime shall last. 

And ah, my soul, when shall the lot be thine 
To enter heaven and bask in love divine ; 
To view with ecstacy thy Maker's face, 
And there receive his loving, close embrace, 
And, quite forgetful of this world of woes, 
With Him and His eternally repose, 
And see thy loving Saviour glorified. 
The humble Jesus who rebuked thy pride, 
And taught thee by example to deny 
Thyself, and seek His bliss supreme on high? 
He drank of sorrow, but, exalted now. 
Before His throne the highest seraphs bow, 
And cast their radiant crowns beneath His feet. 
And sing His praises in hosannas sweet. 
Whilst ceaseless choirs to Him the anthem raise — 
" To whom be honour, glory, worship, praise, 
The vanquisher of sin, and death, and hell. 
To whom we owe in heaven's courts to dwell." 
How happy all who see the great I AM, 
And who behold and who adore the Lamb, 
Whose face the boundless courts of heaven fills 
With light ineffable, and love that thrills ; 

H 
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Whose precious wounds, those glorious loving scars, 
Outshine in brilliancy the countless stars ; 
Whose brilliant victory and deathless fame, 
The choirs of angels and of saints proclaim ! 
What joy, besides, the angels bright to meet, 
Our Mother Mary and our friends to greet? 
To share with them heaven's endless social joys, 
Secure for aye from earth's impure alloys? 
Where nought shall ever lessen or defile 
The love of friends, or alter friendship's smile? 

Thrice happy souls whose lot above is cast. 
Whose war is o'er, whose sailing rough is past ; 
Who, numbered with the saints above, and blest, 
Have reached the haven of eternal rest ! 
Who see what they to grace and mercy owe. 
While others, shipwrecked in the waves below. 
Sank down impenitent to endless woe ! 
May their examples teach us to be wise. 
That we may also win the victor's prize. 
And count it madness for the tempting glass 
To lose their joys when from this world we pass; 
Not only lose them, but to purchase pains. 
Eternal torments and infernal chains. 
Bound down for ever on a bed of fire, 
To drink the cup of God's avenging ire ! 
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Forbid it Lord, that such should be my fate, 
Grant me repentance ere it is too late. 
And lead me up to Thy celestial throne. 
Where sighs and tears and sorrows are unknown : 
And make Thy servant lowest, last, and least, 
Upon the manna of Thy joys to feast ; 
And drink of torrents that for ever spring 
From out Thy throne, my Saviour and my King. 
Grant him his voice among Thy saints to raise 
In joyous anthems of eternal praise 



THE END. 



By the same author^ 

INTEMPERANCE 

AN ETHICAL POEM, 

IN THREE PARTS. 

Cloth extra, l\6. 

OPINIONS OF THE HIERARCHY. 



(From His Eminence Cardinal Cullen.J 

Cardinal Cullen returns many thanks to James Dufiy and Sons for the 
Poem on " Intemperance " which they have sent him. As he does not know 
the author's name, the Cardinal begs of James Du% and Sons to thank him 
in his (the Cardinal's) name, and to express a hope that the Poem may be 
widely circulated, as it is calculated to do much good. 

59, Eccles Street, 23rd Oct., 1876. 

(From His Eminence Cardinal Manning.) 

Archbishop's House, Westminster, S.W., 
October 30th, 1876. 
Sir— I should be much obliged by your forwarding this note to the author 
of the Poem, " Intemperance," to thank him for it. I hope it will do much 
good in our work against drunkenness. 

I remain, sir, yours faithfully, 

^ H. E. Card. Archbishop. 

(From His Grace o/Tuam,) 

Tuam, Oct. 27, 1876, 

Gentlemen — I beg you and the excellent writer of the Poem on Temper- 
ance to accept my best thanks for the copy of that fine production. If my 
acknowledgment appear in any way tardy, it is because I was anxious, 
amidst much business, to read carefully the entire before troubling you with 
my opinion. The versification is in the best style of Pope, and its truly 
Catholic appreciation of Temperance is such as only a practical disciple 
could, in such clear and appropriate language, display. Ag^in thanking you, 
believe me your faithful and obliged servant, 

Messrs. Duffy and Sons. ^ John MacHale. 

(From the Bishop 0/ Nottingham,) 

The Cathedral, Nottingham, November, 1876. 
Gentlemen — I am much obliged to you for the Poem on Intemperance, 
which I think well written, and calculated to do good. 

Yours faithfully, 

^ Edward, Bishop of Nottingham. 



(From the Bishop of Shrewsbury,) 

My dear Sir — His Lordship, the Bishop of Shrewsbury, commissions me 
to acknowledge with his cordial thanks the receipt of a copy of the pamphlet 
" Intemperance, a Poera, by J. K. C." His Lordship heartily sympathizes 
with the good cause in whose behalf it was written, and hopes sincerely the 
poem may do much to further it. 

Yours truly, 

Messrs; Duffy and Sons. S. W. Allen, Sec. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 



{From the Irish Monthly.) 

This poem certainly does not belong to the same class as Shelley's Skylark^ 
or Keat's Nightingale ; but there are thousands for whom it would be more 
pleasant reading, and tens of thousands to whom it would be more useful if 
they took its lessons to heart. The Author might have taken his motto from 
Burns — " perhaps it may turn out a song, perhaps a sermon." A very efifective 
and practical sermon it is, in which the preacher, with thorough earnestness 
and zeal, and with great metrical fluency, denounces the miseries which pursue 
the drunkard in this world and the next. 



{From the Irish Temperance Banner.) 

This poem is of a very high order. We can recommend it on its own 
merits. It is a thorough and complete indictment of the monster evil against 
which all Christendom is rousing to do battle. Its ravages are vividly 
portrayed — the ruin of home and family — the destruction of soul and body — 
the woe and want spread on every hand, are held forward as beacon-lights to 
warn, whilst the sovereign remedy is boldly affirmed. We trust our readers 
-will get the work and aid in its circulation. It can do nothing but good. 

{From the Freeman's Journal.) 

This is an earnest and clever contribution to the efforts now being made to 
check the spread of the drink demoralization which is working such havoc in 
the households of these countries. It is impossible to read it without seeing 
that the author feels with a genuine impulse every word he writes, and is 
eager that others should be moved and impressed as strongly as he is himself. 

{From the CATHOLIC TiMES.) 

We do not know J. K. C, who veils his identity under initials, but we re- 
cognise in his poetry both grace and power. He has a vivid acquaintance with 
his subject, and he works it out artistically. We perceive that it is not his 
first effort as a maker of poems for the people, and from the evidences before 
us, we trust it will not be his last. 



(From the TUAM NEWS.) 

This brochure of fifty-six pages is worth its weight in gold. The poem, if 
extensively circulated, could be published at sixpence, and then every family 
in Connaught should have a copy. We recommend that extracts from this 
book be printed in those national works intended by the Commissioners, or by 
the Christian Brothers, for the use of boys and girls at school. 



{From the ROSCOMMON JOURNAL.) 

The poem is a solid and powerful essay — we had almost said a sermon — on 
the vice of intemperance. The writer in the first part shows, by a reference to 
the legislation of pagan Greece and Rome, what the pagans thought of the 
degrading vice of drunkenness. The pictures he draws of the drunkard in 
almost every walk of life, from the dissipated nobleman to the drunken coal- 
porter, are most natural, vivid, and graphic, and such as none could paint but 
one who frequently witnessed them, and strongly felt the wide-spread evil of 
intoxication. Nothing can be more terribly striking than the picture he gives 
us of the merchant in a fit of delirium tremens. 



{From the SliGO CHAMPION.) 

While the author considers intemperance under its various aspects — reli- 
gious, political, social, economic, and physiological — he combats the evils with 
arms drawn from all quarters, — from reason, from faith, from the authority of 
saints and sages, poets and philosophers, including the Royal Prophet and 
Homer, Solomon and Solon, and from the " woes unnumbered " to soul and 
body of which this vice is the " direful spring," enforcing his conclusions as he 
proceeds with instances and examples which he portrays with a vigour and 
vividness that remind you of Hogarth's pictures and Dante's pages. 



{From the ROSCOMMON MESSENGER.) 

The author's historical references to the subject are very striking, and must 
be new to many readers. His life sketches of this great evil, told in sweet 
numbers, are most affecting, and his pictures from Scripture revelation and 
divine justice are thrilling in the extreme. No more valuable souvenir could 
be placed in the hands of youth of the lap of age than this beautiful didactic 
poem. It is an honour to our country, how much more becoming and useful 
than the demoralising imported trash which desecrates the parlours and 
drawing-rooms of our dear Irish homes. 



{From the WEXFORD PEOPLE.) 

This poem, which is an endeavour, as the writer says, " to reconcile poetry 
with truth and wisdom," and " to make men better and wiser," has much to 
recommend it, whether it be regarded from a poetical, religious, or strictly 
temperance stand point. 
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^FromiA^ SUGO INDEPENDENT.) 

With this quotation we conclude our reference to this meritorious 
It is, at the present day, a worthy addition to the table of every drawing- 
and all may read with pleasure and profit — none more so than those who are-^ 
addicted to drink — its clearly printed pages. 



{From the NATION.) 

We have no hesitation in repeating^ that the matter of the brochure is well 
worthy of attention, and likely, if widely circulated, to do more than realise 
the modest wish of J. K. C- 



{From the BELFAST NEWS LETTER.) 

The poem is so replete with excellent arguments, and the vice of drunkenness 
so ably presented under many respects, that we trust the pamphlet, published 
at a nominal price, may have a bnlliant success. 



(^From the WEEKLY REGISTER.) 

A very earnest feeling has prompted this writer^ to set forth in vigorous 
language the woes and misery consequent upon tlie deadly vice which gives 
its name to his work. 



{From this Belfast Morning News.) 

A moral tractate of immense power and great value, and deeply calculated 
to render essential service to the temperance reform. 



{From the San Francisco MONITOR.) 

The author treats his important subject with much ability as well in the roU 
of a moralist as in that of a poet. 

(From the LEISURE HOUR.) 

Some of the sketches from life have a stem realism about them that reminds • 
us of the poetry of Crabbe. The pictures of drunkenness in low life, with the | 
consequences of poverty, disease, and crime, are as graphic in their way as 
George Cruikshanks' scenes in " The Bottle." From all grades of society, and 
from town and country, instances are taken to illustrate the terrible effects of 
drunkenness* 
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